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PASTORALIA 
Preparation for the Work of Convert-Making 


IN THE SEMINARY 


Conversion, as we have seen, is the result of the codperation of 
divine and human factors. Inasmuch as it is chiefly or even entirely 
the effect of divine mercy, we can only pray that God may deign to 
work this miracle of grace in the souls of our fellow-men. On its 
human side, however, we can in manifold ways contribute towards 
the final outcome. As a matter of fact, here as elsewhere in the 
realm of grace God as a rule largely relies on human instrumentali- 
ty. Human agency, therefore, to a very considerable extent figures 
in this great phenomenon of the supernatural order. For our part 
in the work, on which according to the inscrutable designs of Provi- 
dence ultimate success depends in no slight degree, we can and should 
properly fit ourselves. In the acquisition of the necessary qualifica- 
tions the seminary may render valuable assistance by the training 
which it imparts. 

It is characteristic of human activity that it can be improved by 
instruction. Skill and efficiency are not natural endowments but the 
fruits of training and practice. Indeed, there are very few things 
which man can do well without having learned them. Obviously this 
applies also to the various activities that enter into the art of con- 
vert-making, which accordingly can become the object of systematic 
teaching and methodical preparation. The point is to find the right 
place for this new subject of study and to articulate it organically 
with the rest of the course, because the curriculum should not con- 
sist in the mere juxtaposition of isolated and unrelated topics but 
should constitute a structural unit. Mere external addition produces 
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confusion and occasions unnecessary overlapping. It results in waste 
of time and energy, and is responsible for the false impression that 
the seminary course is overcrowded and the seminarians are over- 
burdened when nothing of the kind is actually true. Proper organi- 
zation will remove the wrong impression of excessive burdens, and 
easily find room for new subjects that may become necessary. 

Though we are convinced that the subject of convert-making 
should receive generous attention in the seminary, we do not feel 
that a separate course on the subject is required. What is needed 
is such a re-orientation of the entire course that all the pertinent sub- 
jects are made contributory to this objective. There are several 
matters in the curriculum that bear directly on this phase of pastoral 
work, and these should be taught in such a manner that they bring to 
full fruition the inherent possibilities. It is our opinion that the aim 
of the seminary is practical, and that as a consequence the seminary 
professor should not treat his subject-matter in a purely academic 
fashion but with a view to the use to which the future priest will have 
to put the acquired knowledge. Teaching in the seminary ought to 
be directly subordinated to the practical exigencies of the ministry. 
Usefulness in pastoral work constitutes the selective principle that 
must determine the choice of matter and the manner of teaching in 
the seminary. If this principle were consistently applied, most of 
the complaints about the inefficiency of seminary training would 
speedily be silenced. 

The courses more intimately touching on the art of convert- 
making are psychology, apologetics, dogmatics, ecclesiastical history 
and pastoral theology. If presented in a practical manner, these 
courses will yield much that will stand the future convert-maker 
in good stead. In fact, they will supply all the theoretical knowl- 
edge and the practical information that are necessary to render him 
eminently successful. But let us remember that this is true only 
when the courses in question have a real relation to life and are 
treated from a practical point of view. This implies that the pro- 
fessors entrusted with the teaching of these subjects are thoroughly 
acquainted with the needs of the ministry, the complexion of the 
social environment, and the peculiarities of the age. If this is the 
case, they can lay the practical emphasis where it will do the most 
good. No new subjects need be introduced into the seminary course, 
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e but traditional subjects must be re-adjusted and brought into touch 
t with the practical requirements of life and the demands of the time. 
L, PsyCHOLOGY 
d Psychology is basic for all the arts that deal with man. It gives 
us the right understanding of human nature and an insight into 
4 the workings of the human mind. It teaches us how we can secure 
| the attention of our fellow-men, arouse their interest, win their 
d good will, produce favorable responses and prevent unfavorable 
reactions. It assists us in finding the proper approach to indi- 
| viduals of different character. It puts into our hands the power 
| to influence the minds and move the wills of others. Psychology, 


D then, is indispensable to those who wish to mold the minds and 

. influence the choices of their fellow-men. 

y From this it follows that the relation between psychology and \ 
. convert-making is a very close one. Psychology can make exceed- 

eC ingly valuable contributions to this art. Is it unreasonable to expect 
D that the teacher of psychology in a seminary shall point out this fact 
and show in detail how the findings of psychological research can 
advantageously be applied in the various fields of pastoral activity? 
Surely, it is not derogatory to the dignity of a science to offer us 
practical assistance in the conduct of our affairs and in the discharge ) 
of our duties! 

To accomplish this purpose of practical usefulness the practical . 
aspects of psychology must be stressed to a greater extent than | 
has been the custom in our seminaries. Too much emphasis has ! 
been placed on rational psychology, and not enough on empirical 
psychology. The consequence of this onesided treatment was that 
the student failed to appreciate the practical value of psychology. i 
Remaining in the lofty heights of pure speculation, this noble science | 
seemed to have no relation at all to the affairs of daily life. But 
now psychology descends into the arena of life and helps to solve 
life’s problems. It improves our teaching methods, promotes greater 
efficiency in industry, makes for a better administration of justice, 
humanizes the treatment of the criminal, prevents mental disorders, 
reclaims mental defectives, and in a thousand ways helps a man 
to a fuller, richer and more normal life. Applied psychology should 
also have a place in our seminaries. The benefit that can be derived 
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from an application of empirical psychology to the various phases 
of pastoral work is almost incalculable. We place ourselves at a 
great disadvantage by neglecting the practical side of psychology 
and confining ourselves exclusively to its metaphysical aspects. A 
reform of our teaching of psychology in the direction of a more 
practical application to the problems of life and more particularly 
to the tasks of the ministry is an urgent necessity.” 


Cardinal Gibbons thinks that the study of human nature will be 
of great service to the minister of souls. “After the Bible,” he 


writes, “the study of mankind is the most important for the 
ambassador of Christ. The aim of his ministry is to enlighten and 
to convince, to persuade and to convert his fellow-being, and to 
elevate him to a higher plane of moral rectitude. The first step 
towards the accomplishment of this noble aim is to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of man, his springs of action, his yearnings and desires, 
his passions and emotions, his vices and temptations, and the argu- 
ments and motives as well as the means that are best calculated 
to promote his spiritual progress.” The priest will in the course 
of his pastoral career by pleasant as well as unpleasant experiences 
gradually acquire a knowledge of man and men, but it is infinitely 


1We have a right to expect some practical good from our studies in the sem- 
inary. Of what use is our psychology if it does not guarantee greater success 
in our dealings with men? Pure speculation no longer appeals to the practical 
mind of our days. Professor Hugo Miinsterberg reconciles the claims of pure 
and applied psychology in the following passage: “We take a narrow view of 
scientific knowledge if we claim that it has a right to exist only when it can 
serve our practical interests and can be applied to the tasks of life. Truth must 
be respected as valuable in itself. . . . But our view is certainly no less narrow 
if we take the opposite stand and are indifferent to the practical usefulness of 
our scientific results. The admirable eagerness to contribute to and spread 
theoretical knowledge has often led to a certain unwillingness to link theoretical 
psychology with the practical needs of the community. Some have the feeling 
that psychology loses its dignity when it becomes a handmaid of routine life. . . . 
Yet, while it is easy to find reasons for a certain reluctance in the past, there 
ought to be no doubt that such detachment from life is no longer excusable for 
the psychology of today. . . . It is fitting and natural that the progress of 
psychology should become helpful to the community wherever mental life is 
involved in its affairs, and it is evident that the mind takes a characteristic 
part in every domain of social interest, of education and of religion, of politics 
and of law, of commerce and of industry, of art and of scholarship, of family 
life and of practical intercourse, of public movements and of social reform” 
(“Psychology,” New York City). 

2“The Ambassador of Christ” (Baltimore, Md.). Bishop Hartmann, O.M.Cap., 
also recognizes the importance of a knowledge of psychology for the exercise of 
the pastoral office: “Ars pastoralis, ut eam S. Gregorius Nazianzenus in suo 
sermone apologetico concipit, vix non tota—suppositis religionis christiane scientia 
et zelo—psychologiz principiis innititur” (“Psychologia Arti Pastorali Applicata,” 
Innsbruck). 
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preferable if he is in the possession of such knowledge when he 
enters on his career. 

Exaggerated conservatism has prevented us from using to their 
full extent the vast resources which psychology places at our dis- 
posal. The enemies of the Church and religion have lost no time 
in using them in their interests and to the detriment of truth. The 
foes of Christianity know how to play on the emotions and passions 
of men, and thus frequently get an attentive hearing where the 


apostle of the truth encounters indifference or antagonism. They 


present their false doctrines in such a manner that they prove 
attractive and convincing. They vary their methods of approach 
according to circumstances. They can do all this because they have 
learned craftily to apply the results of modern psychological inves- 
tigation.® 

Applied psychology will also furnish us the cues that will enable 
us to gauge the mentality of those with whom we are dealing and 
to discover the most effective point at which to apply the lever in 
order to influence them. When we descend from the high ground 
habitually inhabited by pure psychology, we become aware that the 
universal type we have been contemplating really does not exist at 
all, but that men as they exist in the concrete and walk in the flesh 
differ markedly in their mental and emotional responses, and that 
as a consequence we cannot reach them by the same avenue of 
approach. Yet, we persist in focusing our attention on the universal, 
abstract type. We are entirely occupied with the objective aspects 
of truth and do not sufficiently realize that the subjective apprecia- 
tion of truth varies from individual to individual. We are surprised 


8Unfortunately it is true what the Rev. Frederic C. Spurr says: “If unbelievers 
have been eager to employ new knowledge against the spiritual truths which they 
did not understand or appreciate, far too many believers have been fearful and 
filled with alarm. The history of Christianity in this respect has been a very 
sad one. The growth of light has not always been welcomed by the sons of 
light” (“The New Psychology and the Christian Faith,” New York City). The 
modern psychology of the unconscious, for example, has been regarded with 
much suspicion by the exponents of Scholastic psychology. In part the suspicion 
was warranted, but yet the fact remains that this so-called new psychology sheds 
much light on problems that have been hitherto but obscurely understood. Take 
the question of good faith, which sometimes is exceedingly puzzling. The new 
psychology has placed this question in a different perspective. It has discovered 
how strong in man is the tendency to self-deception and rationalization. If we 
take this propensity into consideration, we will not easily impute bad faith to 
any one. Against the background of the new psychology the tenacity with which 
men cling to the most unreasonable prejudice becomes more intelligible. The 
old psychology was dimly aware of the tortuousness of the human mind, but the 
new psychology has laid bare the roots of this strange phenomenon. 
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that what we consider a cogent argument fails to convince; we would 
no longer be surprised if we took into account the fact brought out 
by practical psychology that every argument is seen through a sub- 
jective medium. Now, the practical study of man would help us 
to give to our argument just that twist which would render it 
effective in a given case. It will be necessary, therefore, to give 
to our traditional psychology a more practical bias. If this is done, 
its value in the business of convert-making will immediately become 
mani fest.* 

The following instance illustrates how the wrong psychological 
approach may completely defeat our purpose and do much harm. 
In many respects the Church enjoys high esteem in our country; in 
one field, however, her success has been rather indifferent. ‘“‘There 
is just one aspect of Catholic life in America,” observes a writer 
in The Commonweal, “which has not earned good will, and curi- 
ously enough this is precisely the one which needs it most. We 
speak of apologetic effort. In order to persuade a man of the 
holiness, or at least of the innocuousness, of the Church, it is 
surely necessary to create a preliminary good impression. And yet 
our ordinary Catholic procedure does just the opposite, for some 
three reasons. Normally we begin, in literature particularly but 
also in oratory, by enunciating that all men are wrong excepting 
ourselves. They have been educated by biased histories, false 
philosophies, corrupt ethics, inadequate religious practices. It is all 
very much like (to use a simile from a homely sphere) trying to 

*Concerning differential psychology the Rev. F. C. Spurr observes: “It is 
teaching us anew a lesson that many are slow to learn, namely, that souls, like 
bodies, differ immensely from each other. We ought not to treat all souls alike, 
and yet many evangelists and pastors do this to the grievous hurt of many a 
sensitive person. A pastor is a physician of souls; a true physician undertakes 
a separate diagnosis of each case, and prepares a separate remedy to meet each 
need. . . . The cure of souls demands an individual method of treatment. It 
was the method of Our Lord. It takes longer and taxes our patience and time 
and strength. But it is the only method that is finally effective” (op. cit.). It 
was the method of St. Paul and the method of all the great apostles. It must 
also be our method. For with full justice Prof. Miinsterberg argues: “The 
physician, the lawyer, the educator, the minister or the business man who neglects 
the individual differences of the patients, witnesses, pupils, parishioners, or cus- 
tomers, loses his chief opportunity to touch the levers of the mind. The abstract 
mind, common to all, is a fiction which is necessary for the development of 
theoretical psychology, but utterly unfit for practical achievement. Since the 
beginning of the new century the interest of psychologists has shifted more and 
more from these general laws to the study of those factors which determine 
the individual variations” (op. cit.). It may be that modern psychology has 
gone too far in the study of individual characteristics and lost sight of the 


typical and the normal, but it is quite certain that most of our psychologies do 
not give sufficient attention to this matter. 
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sell a vacuum cleaner to a housewife by telling her that hitherto she 
has been slovenly, disreputable, psychopathic white trash.”* Now, 
this may be inexorable logic but it is poor psychology. Psychology 
looks not only at the truth that is to be presented but also at the 
man who is to be convinced. It, therefore, considers carefully how 
this and that manner of presentation will affect him, for it realizes 
that there are other than purely intellectual factors in man that 
have something to do with the attitude which he will assume towards 
an argument. Cardinal Newman has realized this important fact 
that also into his logical processes man carries the other aspects of 
his being. The presentation of truth must, therefore, be determined 
as much by psychology as logic. To bring this home to the semina- 
rian is mainly the task of the teacher of psychology, since he deals 
with the general makeup of man, but it might also be suggested 
by the professor of logic and dialectics. 

Whilst due allowance would have to be made for essential dif- 
ferences, a psychology of convert-making could be constructed prac- 
tically along the same lines which have been adopted for the building 
up of a science of salesmanship and advertising. Both of these, it 
is true, have evil connotations, but these are not inherent, for they 
merely represent accidental abuses. In the good sense, advertising 
aims at the education of the public with regard to the merits of 
merchandise, and salesmanship has the object of assisting the public 
in selecting the right kind of goods. No one need take umbrage 
at the suggested parallelism, because the Gospel repeatedly uses 
incidents from the life of the merchant to illustrate facts of the 
supernatural order. The convert-maker has a real good to offer 
to his fellow-men, and he wishes them to see its superior merits 
and to accept it. His methods will have to be in all essentials 
those of the salesman whose concern it is to make the prospective 
buyer perceive the excellence of his wares and to create in him 
an active desire for them. In his approach he must be careful lest 
he antagonize the prospect and arouse suspicion. His statements 
must be in accord with the truth, clear and easy to understand. He 
must avoid anything that might offend or create ill will. Too much 
aggressiveness may spoil everything and give rise to a defensive 


*“What Shall The Catholic Do?” (January 2, 1929). 
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attitude. With resistances and objections he must deal very patiently 
and calmly. He must not easily take offense when he meets with 
indifference, apathy or hostility. The great point, however, is to 
make the prospect realize his own needs. In the spiritual realm 
wants do not assert themselves with the same imperiousness as in 
the realm of material things. The parallelism, as we note, goes 
very far, and it cannot be very difficult to elaborate the art of sales- 
manship into the higher art of convert-making. As far as the end 
is concerned the two belong to very different levels, but with regard 
to the methods to be employed there is between them a striking 
similarity. The spiritual salesman, therefore, can learn very much 
from the material salesman. How easy, for example, would it be 
to reinterpret the following in spiritual terms: “Six steps are to be 
noted in the analysis of salesmanship: (1) the introduction or the 
approach, in which the customer is sized up; (2) attracting attention 
to the goods; (3) arousing interest in the goods (interest differs 
from attention, and involves an emotional element, looking forward 
to action); (4) the intensifying of interest, which is to be con- 
verted into desire to possess; (5) the conversion of the desire to 
possess into decision to possess; (6) the conversion of this decision 
into actual possession or sale, the resolve to act, that is the critical 
point where a mistake might mean talking the buyer out of the 
desire to possess” !® Again the following offers valuable suggestions 
for the technique of convert-making: “There are seven keys to suc- 
cessful selling : knowledge of the subject, of the object, the prospect; 
making it easy to pay attention, easy to understand, easy to believe, 
and easy to act.’” 

From the preceding it is apparent how the study of psychology 
in the seminary can be directed into practical channels and exploited 
in the interests of pastoral work and of convert-making. To secure 
this advantage no radical change in the teaching of Scholastic psy- 
chology is necessary ; nothing more is required than a new emphasis, 
a practical outlook, and an intelligent readjustment to the needs of 
the ministry. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


*Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D., “Psychology in Theory and Application” (New 
York City). 


7 Op. cit. 

















IMPROVISING THE SERMON 
By THE RicuTt Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 


Is there any difference between extemporizing and improvising 
a sermon? Lexicographers consider the two words synonymous. 
Writers on homiletics appear to use only the word extemporize 
(or its cognates) and—for some reason I know not—to avoid the 
word improvise. But in thus using only one of the synonyms they 
give it a twist in meaning which normally it does not suffer. They 
assume that the extemporizer really has prepared the plan of his 
sermon, its divisions and subdivisions, its illustrative matter, its 
apt Scriptural and other quotations, and so on. The sermon is 
not, therefore, “offhand,” or “impromptu,” or ex tempore (“on 
the spur of the moment’). 

Writers who wish to be very exact will make a distinction between 
“extempore” and “strictly extempore.”” Discussing “St. Augustine’s 
Method of Composing and Delivering Sermons,” Dr. Deferrari 
makes this careful distinction: “Throughout this study the author 
makes constant use of the terms ‘extempore’ and ‘strictly extempore.’ 
By ‘extempore’ he means that the sermons were probably given 
after some previous meditation on the subject, but with no extensive 
preparation. By ‘strictly extempore’ he means that the sermons 
were given unexpectedly and without any preparation of any kind” 
(“American Journal of Philology,” XLIII, 97). By “improvised,” 
then, the present writer means “strictly extempore.” The preacher 
who improvises his sermon relies on the inspiration of the moment 
for both the ideas he will conceive and the verhal expression in 
which he will clothe them. 

Stephens thinks that St. Chrysostom improvised at times: 


“The discourse delivered after his return from exile we also 
know to have been purely impromptu; and Suidas observes that 
he ‘had a tongue which exceeded the cataracts of the Nile in 
fluency, so that he delivered many of his panegyrics on the martyrs 
extempore without the least hesitation’” (Stephens, “Saint 
Chrysostom, etc.,” p. 445). 
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It is true that Augustine and Chrysostom sometimes preached 
strictly extempore. The quotation from Stephens alludes to this 
fact in the case of St. Chrysostom. In respect of St. Augustine, 
Deferrari says: 

“There are several sermons, however, in which Augustine tells 
his congregation quite frankly that he has been inspired with the 
subject of his present sermon while listening to the reading of 
the Gospel, and must accordingly improvise. These discourses, 
it must be confessed, do not differ markedly from the average run 
of Augustine’s homilies. Yet, in the case of such a constant 
preacher as Augustine, it is difficult to class any sermon as purely 
extempore, since he must have been more or less prepared to 
expound any well-known text of the Scripture.” 


Young or inexperienced preachers can find no shelter for a strictly 
extempore sermon under the great patronage of St. Augustine, 
the “constant preacher” who, in addition, was always “more or 
less prepared to expound any well-known text of the Scripture.” 
Any preacher with the mentality, the training, the experience and 
the meditatively learned minds of the two most illustrious preachers 
of Christianity might well attempt a strictly extempore sermon. 

The point is worth insisting upon, inasmuch as young priests may 
be good-naturedly called upon to “say a few words” to a congre- 
gation at Mass, and have no time accorded them for preparation. 
Deferrari argues very well that St. Augustine might well be expected 
to give an entirely impromptu sermon, since it was his custom to 
preach extemporaneously, and practice makes perfect: “The man 
who could preach successfully in this way would certainly be able 
to preach strictly extempore if the occasion demanded.” The word 
of immense importance here is the word “successfully’—and it is 
a most moderately descriptive word for the immensely successful 
sermons of the Saint. It might also be added here that the case 


of St. Augustine referred to as choosing a subject during the 
reading of the Gospel was not quite that even of a competent speaker 
who is suddenly called upon to address a public meeting. The 


same flash of inspiration that came to the Saint at that moment 
must have illuminated a splendid background of subconscious 
thought on the topic thus quickly chosen. 
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II 


It may not be amiss to have indicated here that improvisation may 
at times, or at least in the case of some preachers, be permissible. 
The general truth remains, however, that for ordinary speakers 
improvisation is exceedingly dangerous. Homiletic authorities 
appear to discountenance it thoroughly, and insist on the necessity 
of previous planning. Perhaps it was for this reason that Father 
Burton, in his “Life of St. Augustine,” argued that the Saint 
always prepared carefully: “Although his discourses were often 
delivered before they were written, they were never delivered without 
due preparation” (3rd ed., p. 265). This view appears to have 
been practically universal among biographers of the Saint, and the 
very long essay of Dr. Deferrari therefore combats the view with 
specific instances and strong argumentation. But Burton’s phrase— 
“due preparation”—is elastic enough for a compromise with the 
view of Dr. Deferrari. One could well suppose that such a pro- 
found thinker as Augustine, versed alike in Scripture and in rhe- 
toric and in theology, was never at a loss for an impromptu 
marshalling of ideas, for a rapid allocation of them into logical 
concatenation, and for expressive phraseology in which to clothe 
them both clearly and attractively. 

Similarly, it may be argued that an experienced preacher who is 
learned in the Law of the Lord might well have a readiness of 
thought and of speech like to that of great lawyers or veteran states- 
men who are learned in the law of the land. This is the purport 
of one declaration concerning St. Augustine, that “in the case of 
such a constant preacher as Augustine, it is difficult to class any 
sermon as purely extempore, since he must have been more or 
less prepared to expound any well-known text of Scripture.” And 
all this may be properly considered as throwing a sidelight on Dr. 
Deferrari’s declaration that by “extempore” is meant (as dis- 
tinguished from “strictly extempore’’) that the sermons so classed 
“were probably given after some previous meditation on the subject, 
but with no extensive preparation.” 

To the names of the two grand preachers of the West and the 
East respectively we should add that of Bossuet, of whom Lear 
says that “if a sudden necessity required it, he could pour forth 
the most brilliant and learned improvisation; but, save under the 
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pressure of a@ most imperious necessity, he never would preach 
without preparing at least a pencil sketch—without writing down his 
points and the prominent lessons he wished to teach” (Lear, 
“Bossuet and His Contemporaries,” p. 82). I have italicized the 
highly important reference to imperious necessity, or rather the 
most imperious necessity. The totality of the expression is obviously 
very strong. The grand figure of Bossuet is thus placed in rather 
a menacing pose towards the ordinary preacher who ventures on 
improvisation save under the pressure of the most imperious 
necessity. 

Now, this unwillingness of Bossuet to improvise a sermon is a 
striking commentary on a wonderful success he had attained in 
improvised preaching while he was as yet only a student of theology. 
Although told with some slight variations by different authors, the 
anecdote appears to be authentic. His performance on this occasion 
made him famous. The Marquis de Feuquiéres, a friend of Bos- 
suet’s father, had boasted widely of the young student’s versatility 
and brilliancy in discourse at the Hotel de Rambouillet, a most 
notable center of culture that drew to itself persons of rank and 
celebrity. He declared that, if the young lad should be allowed 
but a few moments to meditate, he could without the help of books 
or authoritative sources deliver a discourse on any subject assigned. 
He was compelled to make good his boast, and accordingly the 
“clever boy” (as Lear styles him) was summoned to Rambouillet 
for the trial or experiment. It pleased the poets, dramatists, wits 
and courtiers there assembled to demand a sermon. Some texts 
were placed in a bag, and the one drawn forth was the stern word 
of Ecclesiastes: “Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity.” At this 
point my sources differ. One says that Bossuet, having read the 
text, was offered fifteen minutes for meditation, but declined the 
offer and forthwith began his sermon. Another says that he retired 
for a short time to collect his thoughts, but returned much sooner 
than he was expected, “and altogether took the critical Rambouillet 
circle by storm, preaching so as to: exceed all that his patron had 
said, or his brilliant audience expected of him.” 

Such a notable success in literal or approximate improvisation 
on the part of a young student might have resulted in making him, 
later in life, a sad illustration of the text upon which he then spoke 
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—a victim of the very vanity which his sermon deplored. But 
wiser agencies got to work to head off the disaster. Lisieux, now 
so celebrated by the devotion to the Little Flower of Jesus, had a 
discerning bishop, who thought it well to repeat the experiment under 
different auspices. Bossuet’s audience was now a select one of 
bishops and other persons of grave consequence. He preached well; 
but “instead of a flood of exaggerated, unmeaning compliments, 
Mgr. Cospéan spoke kindly and helpfully to him afterwards, giving 
him much profitable advice, and warning him against the danger of 
such premature success, and entreating him not to allow himself 
to be made a popular Parisian preacher, as some young men of 
the day had become, even before receiving Holy Orders (a pro- 
ceeding which the venerable Prelate highly disapproved, even though 
an Olier or a Bouthillier de Rancé were in question), until he was 
‘thoroughly furnished’ with sound and substantial stores of the- 
ological study.” Meanwhile, the bishop recognized perfectly the 
powers of the young student whom he was thus cautioning against 
vanity, for “de Rancé, the celebrated Trappist, used to tell how 
he had heard the bishop say to a roomful of literary people, as 
Bossuet left it: ‘That young fellow will be one of the greatest 
lights of the Church hereafter’” (Lear, op. cit., p. 17). 

I have italicized the only excuse which Bossuet, the wondrously 
fluent orator in his youthful days, would make use of for literally 
improvised—or what Dr. Deferrari styles “strictly extempore”’— 
sermons in his prime. An exceedingly preoccupied bishop, he would 
at least write down the points and the special lessons of a sermon. 
It is obvious, too, that the points (that is, the plan of the sermon) 
and the lessons to be inculcated came only by taking sufficient time 
for selecting and codrdinating them. 


The examples of Sts. Augustine and Chrysostom and of Bossuet 
will hardly encourage the young priest of today to venture on im- 
provisation of thoughts as well as of expression. But, coming still 
closer to our own time, it is worthy of note that the learned and 
brilliant Lacordaire held the same views as Bossuet: 


“In January, 1834, Lacordaire was asked to give a series of 
Conferences to the students of the Collége Stanislas, one of the 
least important in Paris. . . . The only notes of these Conferences 
are some very brief analyses, but Montalembert says that they 
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contain the distinctive mark of the great preacher of Notre Dame, 
his ‘startling originality and searching, earnest passion, his impetu- 
ous bursts of thought and word, of tenderness, of irony.’ . . . 
The Archbishop took alarm, and desired that the future Con- 
ferences might be submitted to him before they were delivered. 
Lacordaire refused, on the ground that he would be altogether 
hindered if he might not improvise at least the expression of his 
thoughts” (Lear, “Henri Dominique Lacordaire,” pp. 96, 98). 


This improvisation of language is what is commonly styled 
“extempore” preaching. It is of this kind that Montalembert is 
speaking in his “Memoir of the Abbé Lacordaire.” He uses the 
word “improvisation,” but restricts it to the expression or language 
of the Abbé’s thought: 


“Much of Lacordaire’s success was undoubtedly due to im- 
provisation ; for he was, what is a very rare thing, a real extempore 
speaker! He prepared his discourses by short but intense labor, 
and did not write them” (Eng. transl., p. 155). 


I have conferred italics on the important qualification in this 
eulogy. Lacordaire, that most accomplished speaker, that fiery 
orator and holy priest, prepared with intense labor the discourses 
he was to deliver in the Cathedral of Notre Dame or in the insig- 
nificant Collége Stanislas. His thoughts were mature and well- 
ordered, and only the language was improvised. His Conferences 
were extempore in this sense alone. 

How much improvisation of thoughts as well as of language is 
indulged in by priests in our own days, who shall venture to 
estimate? If the vigorous complaints voiced within recent years 
by the Catholic laity in The Sign may be considered a fair cross- 
section of public opinion concerning our preaching, we can conclude 
fairly that much of our preaching is pure improvisation. Msgr. 
Benson’s remark to Father Watt on the unprepared sermons of our 
brethren in England, that some priests don’t know on Saturday 
night what topic they will preach upon the following day, and 
that after six months of such sermons they arrive finally at one 
sermon which thenceforth they continue to preach forever, extends 
considerably the scope of our carelessness in delivering to the people 
the Bread of Life. “And then they talk,” continued Benson, “of 
the leakage!” 
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In this brief review of preaching I have touched upon the age 
of the Fathers (as illustrated by Augustine and Chrysostom), on 
that of the golden eloquence of the Great Triumvirate in France 
(as illustrated by Bossuet), and on that of modern times (as illus- 
trated by Lacordaire). I may now conclude with a thought from 
medieval times (as illustrated by St. Bernardine of Siena) : 


“But tell me: what would become of the world, I mean, the 
Christian Faith, if there were no preaching? In a short time our 
Faith would die away. . . . And so the Church has ordered that 
there shall be preaching every Sunday; there may be little or 
much; but some there must be. And she has ordered you [the 
laity] to go and hear Mass. And if of these two things you can 
only do one—either hear Mass or hear the sermon—you should 
let the Mass go, rather than the sermon. . . . There is less peril 
for your soul in not hearing Mass than in not hearing the sermon. 
Tell me, how could you believe in the Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar but for the holy preaching you have heard? . . . Nay more, 
how would you know what sin was but through preaching? . . . 
And, as a general rule, what we hold concerning the faith of 
Jesus comes through preaching alone; nor will the faith ever fail, 
so long as it shall be preached” (Howell, “S. Bernardino of 
Siena,” 218-219). 


This is strong language, and not wholly applicable to our own 
times; and Howell remarks in a footnote that the Saint makes 
elsewhere “a similar but less unqualified statement. His own rule 
was to preface his sermon by a celebration of Mass.” Doubtless, 
the Saint had in mind St. Paul’s dictum (Rom., x. 17). 

The warning implicit in St. Bernardine’s strong words is obvious. 
The brief time allotted to preaching is our golden opportunity. 
How shall we use this opportunity? Shall we venture upon improv- 
isation, upon “strictly extempore” preaching? If we do, can we 
honestly complain of the leakage? Or shall we venture to extend 
to the ordinary occasions of our preaching that hope of divine 
assistance which we may prayerfully rely upon in the rare circum- 
stance of a true and urgent necessity, of a real and practically 
unforeseeable emergency? 
















































THE VALIDITY OF NON-CATHOLIC 
MARRIAGES 


By Francis J. ConneELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


In the November issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PAsToRAL 
Review there appeared an article entitled ““Non-Catholic Marriages,” 
by the Rev. J. Elliot Ross. The writer’s aim is to demonstrate that 
there can be said to exist nowadays a general presumption that the 
marriages of American non-Catholics—or, to be more exact, of 
those non-Catholics who have no active church affiliations and marry 
with a merely civil ceremony in one of the States that permit 
divorce—are invalid because of a substantial defect in the marital 
consent of the contracting parties. For, he argues, since indissolu- 
bility is an essential property of matrimony, one who intends to 
contract a dissoluble union has not the intention of contracting a 
true marriage. Now, non-Catholics of the type described can 
reasonably be presumed to have the intention of contracting mar- 
riage as it is regarded by the civil laws of the State in which the 
ceremony is performed. Therefore, such persons, when going 
through the civil marriage ceremony in a State permitting divorce, 
presumably have, at least implicitly and virtually, the intention of 
entering a dissoluble union, and thus give and receive an invalid 
marital consent. Accordingly, in the judicial examination of such 
marriages, ecclesiastical courts should presume them to be invalid 
until the contrary is proved. 

Father Ross foresees both the drawbacks and the advantages 
that would ensue from so radical and far-reaching a modification 
of our present attitude towards non-Catholic marriages. On the 
one hand, considerable bitterness would be aroused against the 
Church for holding that great numbers of our non-Catholic brethren 
are living in illicit conjugal associations. On the other hand, a 
formidable obstacle to the conversion of non-Catholics who have been 
divorced and remarried would be removed. The obligation to dis- 
continue their present marital relations, which the ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure now in vogue imposes on such persons at their entrance into 
the Catholic Church unless they can prove their first marriage 
invalid, often renders the embracing of Catholicism an act of 
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heroic virtue; whereas, in Father Ross’s contention, many persons 
thus situated could continue to live with their present spouses unless 
positive proof for the validity of their first marriage, stronger 
than the presumption for its invalidity, can be adduced. However, 
the question is one that must be settled, not on the basis of resulting 
advantages or disadvantages, but by the application of theological 
principles, and especially by an inquiry into the mind of the Church 
on the subject as revealed by her authoritative decisions. 

Let us try to delineate the mental attitude taken by the non- 
Catholic of the type we are considering, when he is contracting 
marriage. He probably attaches no religious significance to the 
ceremony; there is no thought in his mind of the matrimonial 
state as a divinely established institution. He may be even an 
atheist or an agnostic. However, he knows that the essential 
elements of marriage arise from the natural adaptation of man and 
woman to sexual relationship, and that the matrimonial state is an 
institution universally observed by the human race. In other words, 
he recognizes marriage as a natural imstitution, and his primary 
intention, in the civil nuptial ceremony, is to accept and to give 
the rights and the duties of marriage apprehended, at least vaguely, 
under this concept. Now, in willing marriage thus conceived, he 
implicitly wills whatever essentially pertains to it; and since indis- 
solubility is an essential property of marriage as a natural institu- 
tion, the individual with whom we are concerned implicitly wills 
to contract a true, indissoluble marriage. 

The Church supposes that, even in those regions where marital 
relations have sunk to the lowest stage of degradation, those who 
marry retain a sufficient idea of marriage as a natural institution 
to direct their primary intention to all that this concept necessarily 
includes. Thus, in a lengthy Instruction of the Holy Office delivered 
by the Congregation of the Propaganda to the Bishop of St. Albert 
(Edmonton, Canada) on December 9, 1874, it is asserted that, 
although a deplorable looseness and promiscuity prevailed in the 
marriage customs of the Indians, yet in judging the validity of 
their conjugal unions it must be presumed, until the contrary is 
established, that the parties had sufficient knowledge of matrimony 
as a natural institution to will primarily marriage as nature has 
ordained it. As the Instruction tersely puts it, “pro perdito quovis 
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populo clamat natura, que in omnium cordibus primas exculpsit 
nuptiales tabulas” (Collect. S.C. de Prop. Fide, n. 1427). 

However, in the minds of those whom Father Ross describes 
there is present, in conjunction with the intention of entering 
matrimony as nature has established it, an erroneous notion—per- 
haps even a firm conviction—that the marital bond is not necessarily 
permanent but, under certain circumstances, can be severed. Never- 
theless, such an error does not invalidate the contract, even though 
it be the factor that determines one or both of the parties to 
marry. This is the unequivocal declaration of the Code: “Simplex 
error circa matrimonii unitatem vel indissolubilitatem aut sacra- 
mentalem dignitatem, etsi det causam contractui, non vitiat con- 
sensum matrimonialem’’ (Canon 1084). The reason is because this 
error is in the intellect only, and therefore does not impair the in- 
tention (in the will) of contracting a true marriage with all that 
it implies, which intention is dominated by the broad concept of 
matrimony as a natural institution. 

But what if this error gives rise to an mtention of contracting 
a dissoluble union? Father Ross asserts that this can be presumed 
to occur in the case of those persons whose marriages he is dis- 
cussing. This assertion might be challenged; for the fact that 
these persons entertain an erroneous notion regarding the stability 
of matrimony by no means proves that they have the imtention, 
even though it be merely virtual and implicit, of contracting a dis- 
soluble union. However, granting that such is the case, it does 
not necessarily follow that these marriages are invalid. For in 
such a supposition we have to deal with a case of contradictory 
intentions—a problem that is of frequent occurrence in sacra- 
mental theology. Similar cases are that of the non-Catholic minister 
who wishes to confer Baptism as Christ established this rite, yet 
positively intends not to administer an efficacious sign of grace; 
that of the priest who before entering the confessional resolves not 
to absolve Titius today, yet afterwards pronounces the words of 
absolution over this same Titius, not recognizing him (Gury, Casus 
de Sacr. in genere, n. 9); that of the baptized couple who have the 
intention of contracting a true marriage, yet intend not to receive 
the Sacrament of Matrimony. In all these cases, as a simple analysis 
will reveal, the intention of conferring or of receiving the Sacrament 
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is accompanied by an intention of something which objectively is 
utterly opposed to, or incompatible with, the validity of the Sacra- 
ment; however, those having the contradictory intentions are un- 
aware, through ignorance or inadvertence, of their opposition or 
incompatibility. Similarly, if we accept Father Ross’s premises, the 
non-Catholics of whom he writes have the intention of getting 
married, and at the same time the intention of contracting a dis- 
soluble marital union—intentions which are absolutely contradictory 
whether the persons concerned are baptized or unbaptized. 
Granting, therefore, that the subjective attitude of those we are 
considering is that of contradictory intentions, the general principle 
of sacramental theology concerning such a case must be applied 
in order to determine the validity of the marriage. This principle 
is: when a person gives or receives a sacramental rite with con- 
tradictory intentions, the stronger intention prevails, rendering the 
other inefficacious (Van Noort, De Sacr. in genere, n. 112). By 
stronger intention is meant that which is appreciatively the stronger, 
or which extends to the object that the person desires more, whether 
it be the valid Sacrament or the invalidating condition. As is 


evident, the stronger intention in this sense is not necessarily the 
one that is accompanied by the greater ardor of the will or the 
greater explicitness of cognition in the intellect. 


From this principle applied to the matrimonial contract’ it follows 
that even if a couple when contracting marriage have the intention, 
based on an erroneous idea of the matrimonial bond, of entering 
a dissoluble union (a condition which Father Ross assumes to be 
general in the civil marriages of Americans who practise no relig- 
ion), yet the marriage is not thereby rendered invalid unless this 
intention is stronger than the intention of contracting marriage 
recognized as an institution of nature. In other words, to nullify 
the contract, the opposing intention must exclude the intention of 
a true marriage, according to the phraseology of the Code: “At si 
alterutra vel utraque pars positivo voluntatis actu excludat matri- 
monium ipsum . . . vel essentialem aliquam proprietatem, invalide 
contrahit” (Canon 1086). 


1The principle primarily refers to the Sacraments. But it can be applied to 
non-sacramental marriages also, because the essential constitutive of these—the 
mutual marital consent—is materially identical with the component elements of the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. 
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So far the general principles. But in practice it is often impossible 
to determine with certainty which of two contradictory intentions 
was actually the stronger, and consequently the efficacious, intention, 
Sometimes it is said that the stronger intention is that which the 
person himself would wish to prevail if he realized that it is impos- 
sible for both to be efficacious (Haine, De Sacr. in genere, p. 411), 
but exception might be taken to this rule since it makes an actual 
result dependent on an interpretative choice. Moreover, even the 
individual himself post factum would frequently be unable to decide 
the question, for it must be remembered that at the time the 
Sacrament was administered he was unconscious of the incom- 
patibility of his two intentions, and consequently made no attempt 
to assign to them an order of preference. Evidently, therefore, the 
decision as to the validity or invalidity of a Sacrament in the case 
of contradictory intentions must be based principally on general 
presumptions. Now, the first presumption relative to a person 
placed in the circumstances described is that he will prefer what is 
morally good to what is sinful, as Rosset asserts in dealing with 
nullifying conditions expressed by one contracting marriage: “In 
foro externo, apposita matrimonio conditio de impossibili aut turpi 
habetur tamquam non adjecta, usquedum certa demonstretur. . 
Ratio est, quia nemo presumitur aut velle peccare aut velle nugari 
in re adeo gravi et sancta suumque contractum reddere irritum” 
(De Matrimonio, n. 174). 

It would, therefore seem that, even granting all that Father 
Ross asserts concerning the subjective attitude of the non-Catholics 
with whom he is concerned, the contract (and Sacrament, if they 
are baptized) must be presumed to be valid until the contrary is 
proved. For, it is morally good for such persons to contract an 
indissoluble marriage, and it is morally bad for them to enter a 
dissoluble union. 

This conclusion is corroborated by numerous decisions of the 
Roman Congregations and of the Rota referring to cases identical 
with those with which we are concerned. It is the invariable custom 
of these official exponents of the Church’s mind to regard marriages 
contracted with a presumed or even an established intention of dis- 
solubility as valid, unless this intention has been positively expressed 
in connection with the contract (in pactum deducta), and thus proved 
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to have been the predominant intention. Thus, in 1891 the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda replied to some questions of the Vicar- 
Apostolic of Southern Japan, where divorces were most prevalent: 
“Neque facile ipsa matrimonia invalida ea etiam de causa judicanda 
sunt, quia cum opinione dissolubilitatis seu cum intentione divortii 
inita fuerint. Nam, tum solummodo hujusmodi erronea opinio et 
intentio matrimonium invalidat cum in pactum deducta fuerit; quod 
pactum ex verbis quibus consensus expressus fuerit, patefiet” (Col- 
lect. S. Cong. de Prop Fide, n. 1746). 

Even the Instruction to the Bishop of Nesqually which Father 
Ross quotes in support of his contention will be seen, on closer 
inspection, to favor the opposite view. For this Instruction decrees 
that in examining the validity of a marriage the bishop shall inves- 
tigate “utrum presertim aliqua conditio contra matrimonii sub- 
stantiam fuerit expresse in pactum inter contrahentes deducta; vel 
saltem emergant indicia, argumenta et preesumptiones, habito quoque 
respectu moribus regionis, et coram ministro protestante contrahunt 
ea precipue voluntate, ut dissoluto juxta protestantium praxim 


matrimonio, ad alia vota transeant” (Collect. S. Cong. de Prop. 
Fide, n. 1465). The italicized phrases clearly indicate that only 
when the will to contract a dissoluble marriage is made the pre- 
dominant intention of the pact is the contract rendered null and void. 


The most striking confirmation of our argument, however, is the 
decision rendered in the famous Gould-Castellane case. Some years 
after this marriage was contracted (in 1895) an effort was made by 
the Count de Castellane to secure a decision of nullity on the plea 
that Anna Gould lacked the requisite consent because she intended 
to contract a dissoluble marriage. Evidence was brought to show 
that she had expressly stated that, if she found the union unhappy, 
she would obtain a divorce in accordance with the teachings of the 
Protestant religion and the customs of the United States. But, in 
spite of this, the final decision of the Rota and of the special com- 
mission appointed to the case was: “‘Non constat de nullitate matri- 
monii.” The third decision of the Rota, drawn up by Monsignor 
Pryor, especially emphasizes the points we have adduced in this 
paper, insisting that her will to marry “as people ordinarily marry” 
was to be considered predominant and sufficient to offset the intention 
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of contracting a dissoluble marriage (S. Rote Decisiones, Vol. VII, 
n. 3). 

Of course, presumptio cedit veritati. If it can be proved that 
in a marriage of the type we are considering the predominant will 
of either or both of the parties was directed to a dissoluble union, 
the invalidity of the contract can be established. But to prove this 
in the external forum it must be demonstrated that such an intention 
was positively and expressly introduced into the pact. Thus, in 
the Marconi case, to which Father Ross alludes, there was an 
explicit agreement entered into by both parties to obtain a divorce 
if the marriage would be unhappy (Veermersch, Periodica de Re 
Morali, Canonica, Liturgica, 1927, p. 94.) 

It would seem, therefore, that marriages contracted civilly in 
the United States by non-Catholics, even though they practise no 
religion and regard matrimony as a dissoluble contract, are to be 
presumed valid until positive proof is brought that the intention 
of contracting a dissoluble union was expressly brought into the 
pact as the predominant element of the marital consent. 
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PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. MartTInpALe, S.J., M.A. 


V. Amavit Multum 


I turn now outwards, to other people. Christ tells us to love one 
another. There is no need to argue that this was so. We all also 
know the theological minimum required to exempt us from mortal 
sin in the matter of “loving” other people. We are not to exclude 
them from our prayers, and normally we are not to refuse them 
the ordinary signs of courtesy. We also know that Christ did not 
deal in minimums, and that this was not the way in which He loved 
us—the race or individuals. 

We also know that we ought to fulfill our duties, and that priests 
have many more duties than the laity have. For example, many in- 
dividual layfolk have no precise duty to invite any and every mem- 
ber of the parish to dine with them, or expect to be invited to their 
houses. But there is no house in his parish to which a priest can 
possibly refuse to go, if called; nor can any Catholic house be afraid 
to invite the parish-priest. (Not that I have not known houses that 
were afraid: “Fr. X always expects his glass of port, and I cannot 
afford to give it to him.”’ In short, that priest had only one circle 
whom he visited ; he visited it because there was port to be had there. 
No doubt, he was fairly exceptional: but a tendency to go where 
you get what you like, may be observed in yourself, and quite pos- 
sibly one may catch oneself out yielding to it without noticing.) 
Anyhow, a priest owes himself wholly to all. 

Let us begin at the lowest, most improbable, and let us hope least 
frequent. Priests can be bullies. This is quite different from being 
firm and clear: you can be firm and clear without anyone’s doubting 
your real affection. But they can be selfishly rough to an extent 
that makes one blush if one has to witness it. They can talk so 
violently about the “respect due to the priest” as to make one won- 
der how their victims can be subtle enough to distinguish between 
Fr. X, the most “reverend” (i.e. respect-worthy) priest, and Fr. X, 
the man who, were he a layman, would deservedly be kicked. When 
this gets into the sphere of the Sacraments (exasperating as people 
may be who wantonly come at the “wrong” time, and firmly as one 
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may have to point out to them that there ts a proper time), one 
never knows a priori that the person did come “wantonly” —possibly 
a “grace” beset them just then, which enabled them to screw them- 
selves up to come to confession, and so they came, and alas! the 
priest was just sitting down to dinner and sent out a rough refusal. 
My small experience leads me to expect that that penitent could not 
do the thing twice: that was his psychological moment, and often 
his last possible moment. Perhaps his ship was to sail in half an 
hour; perhaps he felt that, if his evening had to be spent by him 
unabsolved, he would not be able to spend it morally, whereas, had 
he gone out happy with his “clean sheet,” he could manage. I must 
state that a very high proportion of penitents whom I have listened 
to, and who had not been for half a lifetime to the Sacraments, had 
first of all been “put off” by priests who refused to hear them, and 
refused, not on the grounds that the thing was physically impossible 
just then and almost with tears in their eyes, but who refused 
rudely, roughly, bullyingly. Or again, owing to priests bullying 
them in the confessional, telling them they were a disgrace to the 
Catholic name and what not, when with God knows how much diffi- 


culty the poor child had reached the door of that Fold which the 
Good Shepherd would with such joy have opened to them. ‘There 


? 


is more joy in heaven... .” “He bringeth it home rejoicing.” 

Let us then begin by acknowledging that, as priests, we have the 
tremendous vocation of Offering, of Absolving, of Teaching. Be- 
cause of this, an immense spiritual reverence is owed to us, and we 
all remember it. But we have no vocation to boss the laity at large. 
We may be far more ill-mannered, ill-educated, more tactless, more 
narrow-minded, less acceptable, than they. It makes no odds whether 
the laity be not well-educated, or even be ill-behaved. The only 
people to whom Our Lord was “fierce” were those who could hit back 
very hard: the Pharisees, for example, and Herod. To all others 
He was infinitely and enduringly tender. 

Short of this bullying tendency—which may be due to our tem- 
perament, or to spreading out (so to say) the area in which we 
have the right to be listened to so as to cover areas in which we 
have no authority at all, or to growing middle-aged and crusty, or 
to being still very young and bumptious and devoid of all experi- 
ence of life—there is the danger of our becoming “technical” and 
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fulfilling our duties in an academic way. Our Lord was never 
technical, academic, or mechanical. He had even His special likings. 
We cannot technicalize His affection for St. John. We dare not 
schematize this into meaning that St. John was holier than all the 
rest of them. If St. John had thought: “When I call myself ‘the 
beloved disciple’ it is equivalent to saying that I was holier than the 
others,” he never would have said it. But the love which Our 
Lord poured out over His disciples, to which the last narrative 
before Gethsemani in St. John’s Gospel bears such poignant witness, 
was not a technical love, either: His whole heart went out in affec- 
tion towards them. He loved Judas throughout those dreadful 
hours; and with what an embrace He would have welcomed that 
prodigal had he but been a prodigal and returned—even when it 
was too late to stop the Crucifixion—from his “far country”! 

And Our Lord really did love all the people who came to Him. 
He loved those who would not so much as come to Him, because 
He yearned over them as over Jerusalem. When He took the 
fever-stricken or the cripple by the hand, that was not a thought- 
out act intended to edify or regarded as what might be expected 
“in His position.” When He took little children into His arms, 
He liked to have them there: if a forthright love had not come 
from Him to them, believe me, those children would have scrambled 
down quick enough, for children always know. 

But suppose one says: “Well, but how can I love like that all 
the different people in my parish, or even all the children in my 
schools? Quite apart from so many of them being so very unpleas- 
ant, they are too many! I can’t remember them, even! If I am to be 
‘personal’ to them, they surely must be ‘personal’ to me; and the 
best I can do is to keep a list with a few notes beside each (in 
cipher, because I don’t want anyone else to get hold of it!) and 
then hope for the best. Do remember that it is easy for 1,000 
people to know and remember one priest, and very hard for one 
priest to remember even 100 people. And look here! If you meet 
a quite unknown person, how can you love him except technically? 
And when you look at a bazaarful of people, can you love them? 
Upon my word, my first instinct would be to loathe them! And 
indeed, how can one ‘love’ the insincere, the ungrateful, the adula- 
tory, the impertinent ?” 
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Well, anyway, one’s got to. The Son of God came to save us, 
not because we were nice or well-behaved or deserving people, but 
because we were the opposite; and in any case He loved us, and, 
because we were the opposite, He loved us doubly. And He loved 
“the world,” St. John says—not a mere bazaarful—as well as 
loving each one of those sheep whom He knows “by name.” If 
we cannot be what God is, yet that is what we must consciously 
aim at. “Be ye perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt., 
v. 48). 

My first reply may be too humanistic, too Tolstoian a one. I am 
very sorry for most people. They don’t disgorge their personal 
and most intimate distresses, because they can’t; they couldn’t even 
put them into words to themselves. And save to one who, they 
were sure, would understand, they would not so much as try to. 
I do not have to know anything about a person in order to feel sure 
that he or she is living a life in which there is great pain, at times 
humiliation, a sense of defeat, a desire for “something else.” All 
the “poverty” of human nature is in each one, and from time to 
time is realized, save by the perfectly self-satisfied—and he is the 
worst off of all, because his bad time is coming. And we may take it 
for granted that material well-being has little if anything to do 
with this interior unhappiness. When I hear that many more 
workingmen in the United States have cars than English work- 
ingmen have, it makes no impression on me at all. I know nothing 
yet about them, but I have no dawn of a reason for supposing 
they need less of that pity which is the germ of love than their 
British brethren do. In the War it was continuously my duty, my 
privilege, and my irresistible all-day occupation to hold up the 
heads of unknowns while wounds were being dressed and so on, 
and to give them all the affection of my heart without a word 
being spoken. All I feel now is that the world is no more a world 
of hospitals, and that people are harder to get at, and that they 
have put on their shells again and give one but little chance. But 
sympathy (is not that love?) always communicates itself, once 
contact is established. 

My next thought is this: the Holy Trinity is fully—that is, most 
lovingly—active in regard of every soul. I sit in cars or trains and 
think of that. I think: “My God, I know nothing at all about 
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this person opposite me, though to my eye he looks like a sensual 
financier, a cheap-minded clerk, a stupid squire—she seems a fussy 
old woman, or a shameless girl, or a snivelling child that wants 
its nose wiped—but what of it? You, O Father—You, O Jesus 
Christ whose cross I bear, whose priest I am; You, O Spirit, who 
are all that the Veni Sancte says You are—You are at work within 
this man or woman or child, and are so with ali Your infinite love. 
Father, I want for my brother or sister what You want. Jesus, 
‘make my heart like unto Thy Heart.’ Holy Spirit, I blind myself 
to all save what You see, and I wish what You wish.”’ And nothing 
but love is left; or, if anything else survive, may purgatorial fires 
scorch it away! 








CONDITIONS AND NEEDS OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE SOUTH 


By MicHarEL C. CLassy 


II. Missions and Rural Areas 


Basing our estimates on the Catholic Directory for 1927, in a 
preceding article we conveniently rather than accurately divided 
the 273 parishes reported for that year in the seven Southern 
States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Tennessee as follows: 

73 complete parish units with school, convent, and one and more 
priests, 
100 one-priest, self-supporting parishes, with church and residence, 
without school and without missions. 


The remaining 100 must now be accounted for in conjunction 
with the grand total of 214 mission churches listed by the Catholic 
Directory for the seven States. This roughly would allow only 
two missions to each of these dependent parish units. This is 
obviously an inaccurate division, because in many places there are 
as many as four mission churches attached to the central or parent 
church. In fact, as late as 1925, I personally had care of six mission 
churches together with the parent church in a territory of approx- 
imately 4,000 square miles—a parish almost as large as the State 
of Connecticut. At that time the average total revenue per annum 
was $2,500. 

The important consideration in this discussion is that these 214 
or more mission churches exist in the South. They really con- 
stitute and exemplify the Catholic Church here. They are little 
wooden frame buildings, standing perilously on six or eight brick 
pillar foundations, and presenting the general aspect of little house- 
boats upside down. They were erected largely by funds supplied 
by the Extension Society of Chicago. Local option in architecture 
did the rest. They are now attended monthly, tri-monthly, and some- 
times weekly by the priest from a neighboring church, which is 
called the parent church more from tradition and priority of 
existence than because of parental instincts or proportions. The 
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main function of the mission church is to provide a place of worship 
for the twenty or thirty Catholics of the village or neighborhood. 
Their business is to attend it, keep it clean and in repair, and 
contribute to the support of the attending pastor. As a rule, they 
do this very well and generously. There are missions, of course, | 
which continually put the priest in the hole, not merely financially 
but physically and even spiritually. This happens when there are 
only eight or ten poor Catholics in the place. In such cases more ' 
prosperous missions make up the deficit. It may surprise some 
priests to know that a mission in Dixie which provides $20 a 
month is considered prosperous. Many of them produce less than 
$5 per month net income. Nevertheless, we would say that the 
e 214 mission churches of the seven States take care roughly of h 
one-half of the gross income of 100 parent churches, practically i 
one-third of our parish units. The average gross income of parishes f 
in this territory which are dependent on mission churches is about 
$3,000 per annum. Of this total $300 per annum on an average 
must be returned to Chancery for special assessments and Cathedral 
Fees. If you care to remember also that this total revenue includes 
all the money obtained through card parties, entertainment and 
such extraordinary means, you may get a general idea how much 
a Southern pastor with missions attached picks out of the Sunday 
basket. It certainly does not give him any illusions about Anaconda 
Copper. The pastor in the South, without missions and without 
. school, is not much better off than his brother in the sticks. Those 
individual parish units yield about $4,000 per annum. Needless 
to say, the pastors do not develop very active ideas on Consolidated 
Gas or Trips to the Holy Land. Nevertheless, their income is almost 
twice as much as that of the average Southern householder. This 
may or may not account for the fact that a priest in an independent 
two-by-four parish in the South can run a church and house, keep 
himself well dressed, and even run a respectable motor car on 
$3,600 a year. This amount would hardly pay for the heating of 
a good parish plant in New York City or Philadelphia. The secret 
is that living is much cheaper in the greater part of our States. 
Even with that, it must be admitted that the Church down here is 
very poor in terms of dollars and cents. Even the flourishing 
complete parishes with one or more priests, school, church, convent 
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and rectory (about 73 all told), operate on an average, we would 
say, of $20,000 per annum. This poverty is especially manifest 
in the tiny mission churches, which stand so eloquently alone and 
tragically white and mute in this great generous land. Northern 
visitors sometimes laugh at our little Sears Roebuck churches, 
They seem to forget that it has cost sweat and blood just to keep 
them standing there. They forget that a chain is only as strong 
as its links. They forget that the poverty, the weakness, and the 
desolation of the Church in the South is a reflection on the Catholics 
and the Catholic Church of the United States. We do not say 
nor do we know what can be done for it just now. This much is 
certain. Catholics in the more fortified and prosperous areas should 
give their Church and their brethren of the South more sympathetic 
consideration. In the past the North and the East have helped 
us generously, but only in times of physical danger from flood and 
peril common to all the people. It is apparently forgotten that our 
Catholics in the South live continuously in the flood of unbelief 
and isolated amidst ever increasing perils to their faith. You may 
surmise that we are now appealing for financial aid. However, we 
bring up the question of money here merely because we are satisfied 
that it is one of the great needs of the Church in the South. For 
one thing, money would help to break up our questionable and 
remarkable fellowship with our little brother, poverty, which is a 
very happy and holy companionship in the cloister but a fatal com- 
bination for propagating the faith among the crackers in the woods. 

This disadvantage might be removed to some extent by the 
organization of trust funds to provide annual stipends for poor 
and struggling parishes. Such support would give great comfort 
and hope to the tired pastors of desolate Southern missions, and 
at the same time do away with certain unethical and mendicant 
methods of raising money which are now in vogue. 

Money is necessary down here as in every other place, but for 
the propagation of the faith education is essential. How to admin- 
ister it is another question. It is not merely the education of the 
few Catholics of the missions that we must consider, but that of the 
Protestant masses. Chapel cars have been tried, and lectures, mis- 
sions and pamphlets. These methods of education have only been 
negligibly effective, chiefly because they were not persistent enough. 
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Quite frequently the operators were at fault. They were inclined 
more to break down their objective than to take it. This is a poor 
method in any undertaking. At all events, the surface has only 
been scratched. If the Catholic Church desires to bring into its 
fold the lost sheep of the South, it must reach out for them, enlighten 
and instruct them. In spite of the modern agencies of publicity, 
there are actually people living in our midst today who have never 
heard of the Catholic Church, or Prohibition, or Al Smith. The 
vast majority of the people have heard of the Church, and are 
eager and anxious to know more about it, regardless of their original 
impressions. The pamphlet and the paper are the surest, cheapest 
and easiest means of enlightening these people. The literature 
could be distributed through the Propagation of the Faith offices 
or in conjunction with the diocesan paper. This latter method has 
been used with considerable success by the Catholic Layman’s Society 
of Georgia. This Society also publishes the only diocesan paper 
in our seven States. If there is any reason for not publishing or 
providing one either monthly, bi-monthly or weekly in every diocese, 
we have not been able to find it. There is no other paper that can 
take the place of a local diocesan paper. It is an individual source 
of information, inspiration and defense for the Catholics and the 
people of the diocese. It would serve as a calendar and liturgical 
reference. It would keep the faithful informed on the activities of 
the different parishes, societies, rallies, drives, pronouncements, dis- 
cussions, and conferences of bishop and priests, and on all the other 
affairs of local and general interest in any well organized diocese. 
It would also provide that much needed contact which is so necessary 
to the growth and development of the rural church in the South. 
From the financial standpoint, the greatest difficulty would be getting 
the paper started. The initial expense might possibly be taken care 
of by some benefactor or by a general collection within or without 
the territory. Once in the field, with a good news editor and 
advertising man, there would be little difficulty keeping it on its feet. 
Gossip or newsiness, which is the life of any paper, would insure 
plenty of interested subscribers and willing advertisers. The Sunday 
Visitor or the Parish Bulletin cannot take its place. One is too 
general, and the other too local. Even the Bulletin is not available 
for obvious reasons in our isolated missions. Thus, in the absence 
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of the diocesan paper the poor benighted Catholics of such places 
are left out in the cold, without any contact with local Catholic 
thought and action and the comfort which it would bring. That 
they need such contact, comfort and support, almost goes without 
saying. The diocesan newspaper is, we believe, the easiest and 
most available way of supplying them at present. 

The radio is another way. In time it probably will be the best 
way for consoling the faith of the rural Catholics in the South, 
and enlightening their Protestant and unbelieving neighbors and 
friends. Just now it is not available. First, the majority of the 
backwoods Catholics in the South and the rural population generally 
have no receiving sets. Those who have them, either have short 
range units with an uncanny acuteness for bringing in the Baptist 
preacher of a neighboring city and the latest spasm from the 
Fellowship Forum, or are so constructed (judging from results at 
least) as to bring in the amalgamated noise of the North America 
Continent, including Shreveport. This is accounted for by cheap 
radios, bad atmospheric conditions, and bewitched antennz. Second, 
even though the people possessed good radios, there is not the 
remotest chance down here of tuning in on a Catholic program 
broadcast during the day or the early evening hours. And thirdly, 
there has been a noticeable lack of Catholic offerings from our 
centers of faith and civilization. Recently there has been inaugurated, 
happily we hope, a Catholic hour, broadcast over a national hook-up. 
This should prove a notable aid in supporting and protecting the 
faith down here, if it can be continued and carried through. The 
hour is rather too early in the greater part of the South (especially 
in the spring and summer) for good reception, if at all. This 
simply means that the greatest and neediest States of the South 
will be deprived of the benefits of these radio instructions. Bishop 
Schrembs has been reported to have been particularly well received 
on the first broadcast right down into the heart of Florida, likewise 
Cardinal Hayes and the musical numbers. The second broadcast, 
a week later, was lost in static. One hour later on the same night 
a chain program from distant stations came in clear and vigorously. 
This merely shows that an hour makes a tremendous difference. 
So, at present we cannot hope for much consolation for our faith 
from the radio. This agency of instruction, however, is available 
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at all times of the day and night and at short range. The Catholic 
Church apparently down here (or in any other part of the country, 
for that matter) does not fully appreciate or realize its potentialities. 
There are about forty stations in our seven States right now. The 
proprietors would be only too glad to fill in occasionally with a 
Catholic service and sermon, or at least give us our turn. As it is, 
the Protestant preachers own and control the whole works. They 
perform every Sunday. Our people listen in. On Sunday the Pro- 
testant service is practically the only thing on the air. The preach- 
ing is indifferent in matter and form. The music is pleasing. Pos- 
sibly this service does not hurt the faith of our people—that’s what 
they say. A distinguished theologian, if we remember rightly, con- 
siders it a “communicatio in divinis.” In other words, it’s the put- i 
ting to sleep that counts; the mode does not effect the case. These if 
religious radio programs are particularly injurious to the faith of 
our people in the South, where faith is naturally weak by climate, 
isolation and environment. Catholic devotions and instructions over 
the airway would at least be helpful. The greatest need is good 
music and intelligible prayers. The monotonous sound of the 
Rosary, half muttered and half growled, can hardly bring spiritual 
, joy or help to an unbeliever or even to a Catholic, if one does not 
join in it. It does seem that the Church is not yet aware of the 
’ instructive and destructive power of the radio. We do hope that 
it will not wait until it has passed out of its reach and beyond its 
control, as the motion picture and the movietone have done. These 
latter are the most vital agency for the propagation of faith yet 
devised by man. Today—consciously or unconsciously, we know 
not—they are employed and charged with subtle insinuation, 
entrancing color and appealing sound to undermine and destroy the 
faith and the manners of our people. Here again the South looks 
to the North for relief. But the North looks to the East and the 
East to the West, and all sing: “Sweet Adeline, what are we going 
, to do about it? The South is just a nest of Klu-Kluxers, Clay-eaters 
and bible-punchers anyway.” It is just such expressions in the 
mouths of those who can and should help that makes the Southland 
such a happy hunting ground for holy fakirs and hired prophets of 
; intolerance. The Church in the South needs the sympathy and the 
help of the more Catholic States to counteract the evil and the bitter- 
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ness of this syndicated and well-paid hatred, which it does not get. 
This unhappy condition of Catholic life in the South is particularly 
discouraging to our people in the rural and isolated missions. Liv. 
ing under such an ugly, never-ending, faith-reviling, and destroying 
suspicion, they look naturally and it seems reasonably to the strong- 
holds of the faith for comfort and consolation. They can be helped 
and encouraged by aiding the various dioceses of the South to estab- 
lish diocesan papers, by endowing mission churches and missionary 
centers, and, as occasion demands, by helping them to build and 
equip their schools and hospitals. Sometimes we wonder why a 
more generous share of the money collected in America for the 
Propagation of the Faith does not find its way back into dear old 
Dixie. Such an investment would yield grand interest to the Catho- 
lic Church in the United States. 
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V. SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON 
CHURCH-BUILDING 


By RatpH ADAMS CRAM 


Of course, most of these questions can best be answered by the 
architect himself, provided he is a good architect, and, as I have been 
insisting ad nauseam, only such can be employed in the building of 
a church. Favoritism, parochial affiliations and good salesmanship 
—factors that too often have the determining influence—find no 
place here. Nevertheless, the pastor is ultimately responsible, and, 
since offenses must come in the shape of occasional architects of 
defective capacity or misguided convictions, he, the pastor, must 
be forearmed. 


In the first place, what about materials? There is almost nothing 
ruled out except what is dishonest, and this really means only three 
things—the frame structure plated with a thin shell of brick, con- 
crete that apes the forms of stone construction, and steel doing all 
the structural work but hidden from sight and veiled by thin pieces 
of stone that again imitate masonry construction. Little need be 
said about the first abomination, for, although I do know one in- 
stance here in New England of a Catholic Church so being built, 
I fancy it is an isolated phenomenon like the single semi-modernist 
episode in Chicago,* or the other pseudo-Colonial misfortune nearby. 
Not only is this brick-sheathed sort of thing dishonest and not with- 
out its suggestion of trying to get something for God at half-price, 
it is also flimsy and impermanent, and therefore bad from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. 


The question of concrete, cast stone, and steel is a different mat- 
ter. All are legitimate if rightly used. I know of one church on 
the Pacific Coast built wholly of reinforced concrete which is frankly 
just this and is really fine in every way. Of course, it is not lined 
off into what appears to be stone coursing, but instead it shows just 
what it is; yet, it is Gothic in quality and in its Catholic significance 
(it happens not to be Catholic, by the way) and in its spiritual ap- 
peal. As for cast-stone, this also has been so bettered in quality 


* Since writing this I have found another example of Catholic modernism in 
the Southwest, which is as explicitly “Red” as the Chicago example is “Pink.” 
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during the last few years that it is wholly acceptable if there are 
good reasons for substituting it for real stone, for it 1s a substitute. 
The best costs about as much as limestone; the inferior qualities 
cannot be used under any circumstances. In fact, the choosing of 
the best here is about the same as in the case of architects them- 
selves. I confess I rather balk at the substitution of rich Gothic 
carving cast in a mould in place of the hand-chiselled work which 
has personality, variety and the real sacrifice of hard manual labor 
to the glory of God, but this may be the prejudice of a reactionary 
purist. 

Any wide use of steel becomes a vital question only in the case 
of large city churches, and here it must be employed with discretion. 
For floor spans it is indispensable, and I see no possible objection 
to using it to reinforce verticals such as columns, piers, etc., when, 
as in the case of the supports for a central tower of great height, 
stone columns would be so massive as to be impracticable. There 
is no excuse for a church built like a skyscraper, wholly of steel 
framing which is first completely erected and then hung with stone 
slabs (beginning at the top and working down) simulating masonry 
vaults, molded arches, clustered columns and all the other earmarks 
of a traditional Gothic church. Columns, arches, vaults, walls must 
support themselves, but they may be honestly reinforced with steel. 
I know of one case where all the rich Gothic stonework, both struc- 
tural and ornamental, is so hung to a steel frame, where an enor- 
mously wide nave is surmounted by a lofty tower two-thirds its 
width and borne on huge steel girders running from wall to wall 
(hidden of course), where the groined vault is suspended from the 
same girders, where the columns and great exterior buttresses per- 
form no function whatever, being used solely for decorative effect, 
and where the superfluous buttresses themselves are made to play a 
useful part by being made hollow and used for heating and ventila- 
tion. With this sort of thing I have scant (if any) sympathy, and 
I think it should be guarded against most scrupulously. It is not 
architecture; it is more properly scene-painting. 

I am not sure that these inhibitions hold everywhere. I know 
they do in Byzantine, Romanesque, Lombard, Norman and Gothic, 
for these were all structural styles, but Italian Renaissance and its 
derivatives—particularly the Christopher Wren Classic of England 
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—were not primarily structural styles. The composition and orna- 
ment were first determined, the mise en scéne as it were, and then 
this was constructed after the most facile and economical fashion, 
stucco, painted wood, even canvas taking the place of masonry if 
this was more convenient. Hidden chains were used to keep domes 
from falling apart, and these themselves were built of timber furred 
out on, perhaps, a hidden brick cone with another lath and plaster 
dome hung inside. There was no such thing as integrity of con- 
struction and ornament, which is one reason I do not like this sort 
of Renaissance where it is used for religious purposes. If for some 
special reason it must be used today, then revert to the Spanish or 
Mexican type which is more honest and at the same time more vital 
with a real Catholic spirit. 

It is quite true that the French and Teutonic modernists realize 
the absurdity of building a Byzantine or Gothic church out of steel 
and reinforced concrete; therefore, they say “scrap all these old 
styles.’’ I think otherwise, and I say “do not scrap the old mate- 
rials.” Stone, brick and wood are just as available and just as good 
today as they were a thousand years ago, and in most cases they are 
as cheap as the modern materials. Incidentally, we know from 
experience what they will do, and it may well be another fifty years 
before we can be quite sure what the new devices will do under the 
wear and tear of time. 

If then we hold to our well-tried stone, brick and wood, what are 
the considerations that direct us? The field is practically unlimited 
—granite, limestone and sandstone, marble (all of many varieties), 
not to speak of local materials commonly called “ledge stone.” With 
transportation what it anomalously is, propinquity doesn’t count. 
Many stones are cheaper if shipped from a thousand miles away 
than the local products. Some things cannot be used, for example, 
nubbly little boulders such as we find in New England stone walls 
outside Connecticut, or the “quarry faced” blocks so popular to- 
wards the end of the last century. These break up the surface too 
much, are too uneasy and casual in effect, too “rustic” and lacking 
in reserve and dignity. A wall must be substantially flat, though 
with enough texture to be interesting. Limestone and sandstone 
that can be sawed are good; also seam-faced granite if not too hot 
in color, and all sorts of beautiful ledge stone such as may be found 
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in Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Properly sorted and 
laid, there is nothing better than this level-surfaced, indigenous stone 
wherever it can be found, at least for country churches; a city struc- 
ture demands something more formal. For cut work or “trim” 
there is always limestone, or under certain circumstances cast stone. 
Never forget, however, that after you have your stone the work 
has only begun; the size and sorting of the pieces, the coursing and 
bonding and pointing, above all the surface texture, are what will 
make or mar the work. A good wall is as much a work of art in its 
laying-up as is its design. A master-mason ought to be as much of 
an artist as an architect. He always was in the old days. 

Brick is by no means to be despised; in fact, it can be used as 
successfully as stone. It got a bad name in the last century through 
the then popular “‘face-brick” and the weird inventions with mottled 
effects, and the ghastly effigies reared by the Church in which red 
brick laid in American bond with white mortar and white marble 
trimmings afflicted the eye and made the judicious grieve. Brick as 
used in Belgium and Holland is admirable, and latterly the English 
have learned how to use it, also a few architects in America. It is 
more dangerous in untrained hands than stone, and it cannot well 
be used for interiors, partly for acoustical reasons. The same is 
true of stone and here the best results are obtained with plastered 
walls and stone trim. If stone alone is used, then there must be a 
certain amount of acoustical material, absorbent tile or something 
of the sort, particularly if the church is vaulted. Hard, smooth 
plaster is bad both practically and artistically. It must be hand- 
trowelled, without the use of floats or straight edges, and neither 
too smooth nor too uneven. I have always found that Yorkshire- 
men know best how to do this work. 

As for wood, it need not always be oak, and quartered at that. 
There are plenty of good woods, local products, that need only to be 
properly handled and finished right to give good effects. It is very 
seldom the most expensive things that are the best; it is a question 
of treatment, that is all. A Frenchman can make a good salad out 
of anything; an Englishman out of nothing. Intelligent design and 
good craftsmanship are what count. 

As for planning, there are a lot of matters that have become 
standardized, with unfortunate results. Take, for example, the 
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chancel end of a church with its high altar in a shallow sanctuary, 
the Lady Altar on one side, that of St. Joseph on the other almost 
in a line, with the communion rail stretching in front all across the 
church. It has its conveniences to be sure, and is all right now and 
then, but why must it be universal? It is a very modern innovation 
and none too dignified at best. Many variants are possible, and the 
more there are the better, for standardization is benumbing. A 
church interior should be clear and simple in so far as the nave or 
chief area is concerned, but then the more it reaches out into aisles 
and chapels the better. This irregularity, individuality, is seen best 
in the churches of Spain, with England a good second. And this 
in a way brings up the matter of columns. There is a queer tendency 
today in the Catholic Church towards eliminating columns, making 
the interior a sort of open auditorium. Strange that this should 
happen while Protestants are going just the other way, forsaking 
their old preaching halls and building churches that are explicitly 
Catholic, wanting only Catholicism. This sporadic drifting towards 
the auditorium type is absurd and illogical. A Catholic church is 
primarily for the celebration of the Sacraments, with the Sacrifice 
of the Mass far at the head. The work of all the arts is to stimulate 
spiritual emotion, to enhance spiritual values. A lecture room does 
not do this; a true church with shadowy vaults, long-drawn aisles, 
far chapels, soaring columns, curving arches and all the wonder of 
stained glass, glowing altars and shrines, painting, sculpture and 
the work of the myriad artist-crafts, certainly does this, and to sacri- 
fice so much, if not all of this, in order that every worshipper should 
get a clear view of the priest at the altar or the preacher in the pulpit 
is simply sacrificing a greater good for a very much lesser individual 
benefit. 

There is one scheme of building which, in so far as I know, is 
affected only by Catholics, and it is one greatly to be deplored; I 
mean the two-story type—that is, the basement church built before 
funds are available for the superstructure but retained for services 
after the church is completed. On a level site this is most objection- . 
able, for it means a low, undignified hall without architectural qual- 
ity which is no fitting place for Mass. To light this ugly basement, 
there must be a lot of windows which destroy the apparent solidity 
of the lower walls, while to admit these the floor of the real church 
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must be raised eight or ten feet above grade, so necessitating a high 
flight of steps which are most inconvenient and in winter even dan- 
gerous. Until recently these basement churches were left raw and 
unfinished above the main floor, and were the ugliest and most un- 
dignified structures imaginable. They were so offensive that some- 
thing had to be done, so now very frequently the centre of the front 
wall is built up a few feet in a semblance of architectural form and 
this apology is surmounted by a cross or some other significant 
symbol. Even this cannot save the sad abortion; indeed, I am not 
sure it does not call attention to its deficiency. 

I can imagine a certain justification for this particular expedient 
in the case of a church in a congested part of a large city where 
land is circumscribed in area and unduly expensive, but what excuse 
there is for it in a suburb or open country I cannot imagine. I have 
recently built a church in a Southern city where the lot slopes so 
steeply to the rear that while entering the main church directly from 
the street and by a rise of only three steps, there is height enough 
under the crossing, transepts and chancel for an adequate lower 
church. This is allowable; indeed, the same thing occurs in the 
Church of St. Francis in Assisi, but I conceive that it is only under 
such circumstances that it is permissible. Of course, ordinarily the 
thing to do when funds are not available for the major church, is to 
build a big chapel of simple form, without architectural aisles or 
clerestory, but with a good timber roof, the whole raised only a few 
steps above the ground, using this temporarily as the church and 
ultimately for additional Masses when the congregation is too large 
to be accommodated in the church itself—in other words, for what- 
ever purposes the basement church would have been used after the 
rearing of the superstructure. Were this course followed, and at 
hardly greater cost than is involved in the present plan, there would 
be the advantage of a real church from the start, not an ignominious 
cellar that outwardly might be anything—except a church. I do 
not know when this fashion came in, but it is a bad one, and I could 
almost imagine it was invented by the unknown author of the 
egregious “Akron plan” which at about the turn of the century was 
popular amongst certain Protestant sects and brought upon them 
such discredit and ridicule. 

Here are only a few hints along the lines of practicality. There 
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are many other questions that will arise, but, as I said before, these 
should be solved by the architect and can be if he is worthy of em- 
ployment. If he is so worthy, then the pastor had better take his 
advice; otherwise he is liable to get into serious trouble. 

In the next of these brief and sketchy papers I want to speak 
about the arts allied with architecture, painting, sculpture, stained 
glass, woodwork, metal work, etc., for these are of quite equal im- 
portance, power and significance with architecture itself. 











II. ORGANIZING THE SODALITY 
By Joun K. SHARP 


Who shall direct the Sodality? The priest, of course, but which 
one? The answer is not so simple if besides the pastor there are 
one or two assistants. A more conservative tradition placed the 
youngest curate in charge of the Holy Name Society and reserved 
to the pastor or older curate the women’s parish societies. 


Following the more common custom, we may presume that the 
pastor has asked the curate to “run the Sodality.” He will bring 
to it what he has—the fruits of past experience, if he has had any 
contact with parish organizations, or more or less of a tabula rasa, 
if he has had none. If fresh from the seminary, he may have a 
problem on his hands, for it is possible that he heard there little 
about organizing and conducting parish societies. What will he do? 
Well, his pastor or brother priests and his native good sense can 
guide him. There is but little literature on the subject. Experience, 
however, will be his best teacher. He shall need, of course, always 
to be the priest and to hold the reins, while considering suggestions 
from all sources and giving scope within proper limits to the 
initiative and responsibility of the Sodality members. This latter 
point is indeed a keystone of successful Sodality endeavor. Per- 
sonality is helpful, and one group may do for one priest what 
they will not do for another. Yet, a better standard and more 
happy and lasting results will come if the appeal of Sodality work 
is based on the inherent interest of its own program as well as on 
the parishoner’s sense of personal responsibility and initiative in 
the Catholic cause. What a blessing to priest and people if, despite 
inevitable difficulties and disappointments, the priest’s ideals con- 
cerning Sodality work soar and he persists in trying to secure 
results ! 


Let us consider a final time our pastor and his delegated curate. 
Their relations can be helpful to Sodality work or the reverse. The 
pastor should be deferred to in all departures from the ordinary. 
Yet, he should allow scope for his curate’s initiative. Wisdom did 
not cease after the pastor was born. The modes and fashions of 
parish work cannot be confined to the mold of a generation or 
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even a decade ago, any more than can the now ludicrous dress fash- 
ions of those days be returned. Nu innovetur, is splendid in matters 
of faith or morals but hardly useful as a fixed principle in parish 
administration. It would be ideal if the pastor told the curate all 
his “tricks,” and then allowed the curate to add a few of his own. 
The curate acts for the pastor, and consequently should be sup- 
ported by him. It is surely bad taste, worse manners and somewhat 
of a scandal to interfere or to correct publicly anything not evi- 
dently out of place. Tremendous power for good is constantly 
lost because of failure to appreciate such things as these. In such 
unhappy circumstances the minimum only will be done and the 
Sodality will deteriorate. 

To the Sodality director we may apply the saying that water 
does not rise above its source. No group rises above the level of 
its leader. It may wish and strive to, but the standard set by the 
director is the standard attained by the group. Yet he must not 
try to do everything himself, for that would defeat the purpose of 
the Sodality. A classic definition of a director by a Student Sodality 
member is that he “bears the same relationship to a Sodality that 
a great coach bears to a football team. He must act as a coach 
who knows the game, coaches, cheers you, and tells you your mis- 
takes. But it’s your game, and you have to go out and play it.” 

Some Sodalities have apparently for their chief object—sad to 
say—the collecting of dues and the raising of money for parish 
expenses. Such shortsighted policy should yield before the easily 
ascertainable fact that more money will be brought in for parish 
needs if a more worthy, truer and wider program is envisaged. 
There should be some common understanding in the matter of the 
Sodality’s treasury. The minimum every Sodality should do is 
to pay an equivalent value for light, heat and rent received, and 
pay for its other expenses as well as try to do a definite something 
financial for the parish. But where no heavy debt or building 
program is in question, the Sodality might also be allowed to have 
its own modest program, such as scholarships, supporting a mission 
catechist, etc. It should be able to raise funds for these, its own 
purposes, both within and outside the parish. It seems well also 
for the treasurer to bank funds in the name of the Sodality and 
have the book certified monthly by the priest. 
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Sometimes a Sister from the parochial school—the principal or 
superior or teacher from the graduating class—has been known to 
conduct a Sodality successfully. She will be helpful in securing 
the difficult continuity of attendance from graduation or Confirma- 
tion class on. Sometimes, nevert! :less, the Sisters show little 
inclination to help—for which they can hardly be blamed if they 
have too many extra-classroom duties. However, while the Sister 
can be of great help, the Sodalists will respond better to the priest, 
for he is in a position to bring greater distinction, authority and 
vision to the work. 

The general membership of the Sodality should be furnished by all 
the unmarried women of the parish. This is another goal, elusive 
though it be, towards which the director will work. While some of 
these women may belong to Catholic alumnz groups, the Catholic 
Daughters, the Big Sisters, the L. C. B. A., etc., such organiza- 
tions claim only a small fraction of our eligible women. Ideally 
all the members of the School or Junior Sodality pass over into 
the Senior Sodality, but many of these drop out because of removal 
from the parish or loss of interest. But even if all our parochial 
school graduates retained an active interest in Sodality work, we 
have not tilled all the soil. There are, besides the lapsed, many 
others in the parish who have lately moved into it and may or 
may not be affiliated elsewhere. Effort should be made to enlist 
also all the young women in business life as well as all those who 
are pupils of the public high schools. Splendid material, moreover, 
will often be discovered among such. The priest’s ingenuity will 
try all known means and will invent others to increase membership. 
A “shoe leather committee” or prefect system, a personal census- 
taking by the priest, a word in the confessional, the drive for the 
annual reception and “buttonholing” after the later Sunday Masses, 
certain parochial privileges at weddings, etc., allowed members and 
denied non-members, are perhaps as good ways as any of enrolling 
those who should belong. It will also be helpful if we hold up 
membership of all unmarried women as the traditional and normal 
thing, so that non-membership will occasion surprise. All appeals, 
however, must be tempered with charity and good taste, and those 
who refuse to join must not be castigated, pilloried or shamed in 
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any way. The best bait will be to have an energetic and appealing 
Sodality program that will attract as many diverse tastes as possible. 

Here again much depends on the priest’s attitude. It has been said 
that sometimes our methods are wrong and we alienate the better, 
more independent and abler class of our people by our excessive 
demands. We ask too much submission of them, instead of en- 
couraging and allowing them to put their quite real abilities to work. 
“We prefer to do the work of ten rather than let ten work for us,” 
and so we lose our best material. It is also illogical, it seems, for 
us to try to secure vocations to the religious life but to make no 
attempt whatsoever to train our people in leadership in the Catholic 
sense, in initiative and responsibility for the Catholic cause. Surely, 
these things are quite important too. The great majority of our 
abler people are eminently respectful and deferential to the priest 
(else they would not be Catholics), and if they were won the 
priest could still “keep the upper hand.” 

Let us take a concrete example. In a parish of perhaps 11,000 
persons including 7000 grown-ups, where perhaps (this inexactitude 
is regrettable) about 1500 were unmarried women between the ages 
of 15 and 45, the greatest number of Sodalists secured for the mail- 
ing list was 500. Of these only about 200 could be counted on for 
a 75 per cent or better Sodality effort. Of these perhaps one-third 
did consistent, worthwhile work and produced much constructive 
objective and subjective good. About three dozen of these evi- 
denced talent for leadership, and among them about one dozen 
were quite outstanding and will doubtless be heard from in later 
years. This was the turnover for a period of nearly four years. 
The effort to secure new members had gone hand in hand with an 
attractive program. Much more intensive effort, however, could 
have been made in drives for membership. Still, the fairly active 
had increased from a membership of 30 or 40 to 200, and the 
advance had been made in the face of a tradition of fifty years 
contentment with from one to two score Sodality members and 
nothing to attract or hold them. This growth was attributed to a 
diversified and interesting program that was based on individual 
interest and effort. Doing nothing is, of course, the deadliest thing 
in the world. “A Sodality which is doing noting that demands 
activity and energy is bound to be uninterest »g and grow old. 
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Get something externally spiritual to do—parish visiting, running 
a book rack, helping the Sisters with the school, teaching catechism, 
paying for the new organ, definite charitable work for the blind 
the deaf-and-dumb, the poor. Then watch the Sodality boom.” 

Whether the general membership be selective or all-inclusive, is 
a matter to be determined by local needs and possibilities. An all- 
inclusive membership seems more desirable. The important ques- 
tion of the length of time the names of delinquent members should 
be kept on the roster was the subject of some discussion at the 
Chicago Convention. Some thought always; some again, two years. 
Perhaps the best opinion held was that they should be dropped by 
the director not more than a year after the notice. Fr. Lord, S.J., 
was quoted as saying that Sodalities as a rule are much too easy 
with delinquents. 

The Sodality may have for its personnel the priest, as Spiritual 
Director, and the officers elected by the members: president, vice- 
president, treasurer and corresponding and recording secretaries. 
The opinion has been maintained that the late spring is the best 
time for the election of officers. This gives the new officers time 
to take up and exercise their powers before the Summer recess. 
The nominations may be by secret ballot, or the three highest 
may compete for the office in question; or the appointed or elected 
nominating committee may accept nominations from the floor or 
offer their own candidates after consultation with the Director; or 
the matter may be otherwise regulated by a constitution. A Sodality 
needs a constitution, and parliamentary procedure should be fol- 
lowed at the meeting. There should be a rule of retiring from 
office at least every two years. At Chicago we heard of a Sodality 
that had the same president for twenty years. We heard also of 
a recording secretary who “got mad and burned the book of 
minutes,’ and of a corresponding secretary who claimed she was 
entitled to keep the book of notes received and sent. After the 
Director the officers are most important and should be selected 
with the greatest care. At elections it is well to stress the qualities 
desired—sociability as well as efficiency. The fact that all are 
members of the mystic body of Christ will help secure harmony. 
Efficient officers will interest the old and obtain new members. They 
will plan the right sort of programs, and will set the standards 
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followed by the members. A questionnaire will furnish an idea of 
the background, desires, aspirations, needs and abilities of the 
Sodality group. The idea is to try to find an apostolic activity in 
addition to the spiritual aims for each member. It will also furnish 
the priest with conference ideas. 

The Sodality organization may be very simple to start with, 
aiming directly at relatively few activities, but rather feeling its way 
and making each new development justify its existence. It will 
come eventually to apportion its workable program among various 
committees. The advantage of the sub-delegation by the priest to 
the various committees will be obvious. It divides the work of 
the Sodality, and lightens the burden of the Director and officers. 
It gives a greater number a share in the management of the Sodality, 
and so trains to leadership, which is the very thing we hope for. 
It provides the Director with a large group to carry on his Sodality 
plans, and relieves him of being immersed in all the details of all 
the committees. It gives the members something definite to do, 
allows them to assume responsibility, and guarantees success. 

The committees can be appointed on the basis of age or social 
group, so that those of similar tastes will work together. Interest 
and ability should determine the heads of the committees, who should 
be appointed by the officers and Director. An officer may head 
a committee, and there may be appointed to it a secretary and a 
treasurer from the general membership. The committees can_be 
grouped under heads such as business, social and religious, or they 
may assume the nomenclature and take over the work of the 
Eucharistic, Blessed Virgin’s, Missions, Publicity, Catholic Liter- 
ature, Mission Committees, etc., advocated by the Queen’s Work. 
Every Sodalist should try to codperate with at least one committee, 
and with more if zeal and time permit. Finally, the Sodality should 
be affiliated with the Primary Sodality in Rome: this gives innumer- 
able indulgences and privileges, while allowing complete self-gov- 
ernment and making the Bishop and the Director heads of the 
Sodality. 











































THE CATHOLIC BACKGROUND OF 
ART EDUCATION 


By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The art of a people is the history of a people. We may even say 
that art is a better record than written history. Whatever of civi- 
lization, whatever of culture existed in a given time or nation is 
recorded in the art of that people or period. Art gives expression 
to the soul of a people, not in a narrow, individual sense, but in the 
measure of their perception and appreciation of beauty. Man in- 
stinctively yearns for beauty and the creation of beauty through art. 

Art has been defined as the expression of spiritual values in terms 
of beauty. It is correct to say that in its inception it is always asso- 
ciated with the religious impulse. In the service of formal and 
organized religion art finds its greatest opportunity and its most 
ardent support. The spirit and inspiration of religion gave birth 
to all true art that the world has known. It is the handmaid of 
religion. Born of religion, art has ever been a loving and devoted 
child. Service after service in the cause of religion is the history 
of art. She has attempted to repay the debt of her creation. The 
painting, the sculpture, the architecture, the music of the Church 
have been powerful allies in impressing upon the minds of men the 
lessons of the Gospel. Art has supported and popularized the truths 
of religion, and proved herself a missionary ally of great power and 
effectiveness. 

The Catholic Church, ever in the forefront of movements mak- 
ing for the social and cultural betterment of mankind, lost no time 
in enlisting art in her service. There had been an attempt at art in 
the Catacombs. Pictures—sometimes crude, it is true—conveyed 
the lessons of religion to the eye of the Christian at worship. When 
given freedom of worship, the Church immediately seized upon a 
human agent that could ennoble material things and make them 
less unworthy of the service of God. Art in all its manifestations 
gave concrete expression to spiritual truths and brought man nearer 
to God. Through the beauties of art man was made acquainted in 
some poor measure with the Beauty that is God. 

The Church did not discover art. Man has ever searched for 
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beauty and sought to express it. Now one art and now another has 
reached a high state of development among a given people. Rarely 
indeed have all the arts flourished simultaneously on a lofty plane. 
The genius of the culture of the world has usually contented itself 
with the development of a single art at a given period. Nor is there 
any evidence of an evolutionary process. When art appears among 
a people, it reaches a crest perhaps within a century, then recedes, 
mayhap to rise and fall again after a fallow period. We find art 
in its highest form among many peoples of antiquity—in Egypt, 
Babylonia, China, Greece, the Levant, Central America, and in more 
recent times in nearly every part of Christian Europe, Moorish 
Spain and Buddhist Japan. ‘From the date of the emancipation of 
the Church under Constantine, A.D. 311,” writes Ralph Adams 
Cram, “the Catholic religion took over the existing arts, smote them 
into its very body and soul, and began its great work of transform- 
ing them into its own spiritual image. What it did was to accept 
the arts as they then stood, give them a new content, give them little 
by little new and ever-changing forms, give them finally a new work 
to do in that they became almost sacramental in character and were 
called upon to play their part in the symbolical expression of the 
loftiest and most tenuous spiritual values, and the communication of 
these amongst men. ... There is no more fascinating study than 
this of the consistent weaving of a new vesture for the Catholic 
Faith out of the indestructible warp and woof of an elder art: the 
change and enrichment of an old language to fit new concepts and 
give them to the world. ... Over all and through all was the ener- 
gizing and directing force of the Catholic religion. It was the uni- 
versal religion that was determining the content, the indwelling 
spirit, and inevitably molding material elements to its will... . 
Whatever has been, whatever we have today (an infinitesimal part 
of the whole vast product), is the creation of the Catholic Faith. 
Protestantism has added nothing; during the four centuries of its 
existence it has made no smallest contribution to the great body of 
Christian art, in architecture, painting, sculpture, liturgics or the 
artist-crafts.” 

But our separated brethren, “making no smallest contribution to 
the great body of Christian art,” have not been remiss in proper 
appreciation of the great masterpieces of the Catholic Middle Ages 
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These great pictures were the product of a real need which the 
Church sought to meet. The Church was the home of every inter- 
est, taking care of practical as well as spiritual needs. She provided 
pleasures and amusements. The feasts of the Saints were the holi- 
days of the people, and the processions in their honor were staged 
with splendid pageantry. The Blessed Saviour, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and the Saints were intimate friends and helpers. Everyone 
wanted to know the story of their lives. This message could be 
given only through the medium of pictures, for printing had not 
been invented, books were rare (being copied laboriously by hand 
in the scriptoria of monasteries), and few of the common people 
learned to read. The walls of the churches were a great vantage 
ground for the display of pictures. These religious masterpieces, 
large enough to be seen at the same time by many, were well ar- 
ranged and easily understood. The beautiful symbolism of Chris- 
tian art could be explained from the pulpit; once explained, it was 
remembered by a people who must concentrate on this verbal mes- 
sage or lose the meaning of the symbolism. The greatest artists 
lent their God-given talents to this work, perhaps totally unconscious 
of the part they were taking in the preservation of the Faith to their 
own age and all succeeding ages. For today beautiful reproduc- 
tions of these medieval church paintings tell the story of Our Lord 
better than any modern paintings. 

We have before us as we write a splendid compilation of forty 
masterpieces of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, giving in 
chronological order the story of the life of Our Saviour. The work 
bears the title “The Story of Jesus” (The Plimpton Press, 1920). 
These forty pictures of six great masters relate in a very vivid way 
the history of Our Lord upon earth from the Annunciation to the 
Ascension. The Catholic heart thrills with pride when reading the 
names of these great master-painters: Giotto Bordone (1276-1336), 
Fra Giovanni Angelico (1387-1455), Domenico Ghirlandaio 
(1449-1494), Duccio di Buoninsegna (1282-1339), Barna da Siena 
(active 1369-1380), and Gentile da Fabriano (1360-1427). 

Though conceding “the majestic rhythm, the calm cadences, and 
the rugged simplicity of the King James’ translation of the Bible,” 
the Catholic may be pardoned for wishing that some Catholic pub- 
lisher would issue a similar compilation of masterpieces of Christian 
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art with explanatory passages from the new Westminster Catholic 
version of the Scriptures. But he pays tribute to the religious zeal 
and scholarship that has produced the present work. Nor does it 
stand alone. From the pen of non-Catholic scholars have come 
disquisitions on such vitally Catholic subjects as “Symbolism and 
Christian Art” and the “Saints in Art.” In the opening chapter of 
“Saints in Art,” Clara Erskine Clement has written: “In the study 
of Art, the pictures and statues of Saints are so numerous and so 
important that if one adds to the contemplation and enjoyment of 
their effigies the study of their lives, historical and legendary, he 
acquires a sense of acquaintance with a great number of holy and 
intrepid men and women. ... The stories of the Saints call up to 
the imagination a world of heroism, romance, religious enthusiasm, 
profound faith and living spirituality, in which everyone may find 
a personality which appeals to his own nature, and excites both his 
sympathy with the Saint, and a spirit of emulation of the saintly 
virtues.” Had we read no further, we had thought surely that the 
author rejoiced in a thoroughly Catholic appreciation of the elect 
of God. But seeking further we found much cockle among the 
wheat. 

“The Catholic Church and Art” (a 1930 addition to the Calvert 
series) bears the imprimatur of the Cardinal Archbishop of New 
York. Ralph Adams Cram, eminent American architect, is the au- 
thor. The search for beauty and the creation of beauty is the right 
oi every man, he tells us. Art, the expression of beauty, has been 
adopted, adapted, given a new content and ennobled by the Catholic 
Church. Everything we possess of esthetic value we owe to the 
Catholic Church. The mighty religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century, which the irony of history has called the Reformation, 
crippled the growth and development of art—yea, destroyed its very 
existence except as a cherished heritage bequeathed us by the ages 
of Faith. Art, born of religion, revivified, fostered, ennobled by 
the Catholic Church, has in the past three centuries become thor- 
oughly secularized. Art always in time extends itself to the secular 
sphere. If it remains a quest for beauty, we need feel no alarm. 
“The religion of beauty,” writes Francis Thompson in his immortal 
essay on Shelley, the most important contribution to pure letters 
written in English during the last twenty years, “must always be a 
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passion and a power; it is only evil when divorced from the worship 
of the Primal Beauty.’”’ But when art ceases to be the religion of 
beauty and becomes the pursuit of ugliness, those who love her 
desire to effect her redemption. ‘‘Modernism” in art has tried to 
create an art that fitted a technological, materialistic, despiritualized 
society. “Jazz” music, futurism in painting, cubism in sculpture, 
modernism in architecture, free verse—severing themselves from 
all precedent and in their essential ugliness denying every funda- 
mental law—are the products of this “modernism.” 

Mr. Cram’s particular obsession—or better prepossession—is 
Gothic art. His greatest work of art ever produced by man is a 
Pontifical High Mass in a Gothic cathedral or church. Gothic Art 
is the final consummation of the sense of beauty operating creatively 
along all artistic lines to the glory of the new religion of release and 
redemption—the Catholic religion. Catholic art, like Catholic faith, 
rests on an immovable basis. Its visible manifestation may be Con- 
stantinian, Byzantine, Lombard, Romanesque, Norman, Gothic, 
Renaissance, depending on race, temper, and inclination of its ad- 
herents. But to prostitute Catholic art to the expression of the 
modernistic is foolish and illogical, to attempt to give the new con- 
tent of Catholic faith to modernist art is sacrilegious. 

There can be no compromise. We may concede that the lack of 
a religious sense by the majority today makes imperative a secular 
fostering of art, for a civilized society without art is deficient in 
the higher quality of culture. But the Church cannot assume an 
attitude of amiable receptivity, passively accepting the best art of 
the time. The modern artist expresses only himself, and has no 
thought of a universal spiritual energy above and beyond the in- 
dividual. His art is merely an expression consonant with the spirit 
of the technological, experimental and individualistic age in which 
we live. He recks not of the things that are eternal; he has no 
concern with the old values that survive all manner of change— 
among them, home, education, religion. The Church must con- 
sciously resume her proud and age-old position as the creator, patron 
and protector of the arts, at least in so far as they enter into her 
service. The traditional, the historical philosophy of life, the old 
principles and ideas of art, the old, persistent ways of religion must 
maintain themselves in their integrity, for the time always comes 
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when they must emerge from their hidden sanctuaries to act as the 
purifying force of the inevitable new age. 

The Catholic Church brought civilization with its resulting cul- 
ture and therefore its art to Europe. She revived art in Europe 
after a dark period of 500 years (500-1000 A.D.), when art was 
in almost total eclipse save in Ireland and the Spanish Caliphates 
and in Western Europe during the epoch of Charlemagne. There 
is hope. The past hundred years has been one of the dark periods 
in the history of art. The century, 1830 to 1930, may become 
known in future history as the bleak hundred years. Outstanding 
work in music and poetry was accomplished during the opening 
decades of that century, and architecture has experienced a rebirth 
during the past few decades. Splendid churches, exemplifying all 
that is good in Christian architecture, have been built in Europe 
and America. These edifices will stand as a living testimony to the 
fact that all culture was not lost. But there is a need and a demand 
for the rebuilding of Christian art in all its manifestations. True, 
we derive encouragement from the work of contemporary architects 
in England and the United States. A great number of young archi- 
tects in the United States seem like survivals from the old days of 
Catholic society and Catholic supremacy in the fine arts. There is 
balm to the art lover in the modern revival of the art of stained 
glass, the sporadic instances of great sculptors and painters in sev- 
eral countries, and the vast reform effected in music and liturgics 
in the last twenty-five years. But the spiritual and material environ- 
ment of our technological civilization does not favor a true revival 
of the fine arts. There is no art school today that offers religious 
art, except under the head of archaeology. The modern art school 
does not and cannot grasp the ethos of Catholic art. Its disciples 
speak, not of beauty, but of significant form. Apparently they see 
no essential difference between the frieze of the Parthenon and a 
comic strip in a popular newspaper. Some modern has said that 
“an onion painted by Cézanne is worth all the Madonnas of Ra- 
phael.” The art schools of France commonly reduce religious art 
to the level of the aeroplane and the automobile, the department 
store and the industrial plant. The same-set of laws and theories 
govern all—Bourges Cathedral or a modern apartment house in the 
Boulevard Raspail. 
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Evidently the fostering care of the Church is necessary to pre- 
serve and develop the few scattered evidences of a revival of re- 
ligious art. How can this be done? The outlook in architecture 
and painting gives promise in the United States. Shall we have 
formal training in the arts? In the absence of a religious sense, the 
very beginning of true culture, we must place our hope in formal 
training and intensive education. There is no solution but the estab- 
lishment of the Catholic art school where all the arts would be 
united, from the major arts to the simplest handicrafts. Perhaps 
this is visionary. The cost is prohibitive. But America can give 
$5,000,000 to a university for a “School of Business Administra- 
tion.” A fraction of this amount would establish many Christian 
art schools. Where is our sense of comparative values? Our mod- 
ern age has little of it. 

With or without these schools of Christian art, Catholic colleges 
and seminaries can offer some measure of proper instruction in 
Christian art. Our Catholic clergy and our Catholic laity have lost 
sight of art as the handmaid of religion. They must be trained to 
appreciate and patronize the arts and the work of artists. We may 
limit the history and philosophy of art in the seminaries and institu- 
tions of higher learning, but some training in taste and in the dis- 
crimination between good art and bad should be given our elemen- 
tary and secondary school pupils. 


Catholic educators may well view with favor the growing popu- 
larity of art courses in the elementary schools and the high schools 


of our country. But they must not be content to accept a course 
dictated by a spirit that is frankly materialistic. If the history of 
the ages proves anything, it proves that art as the expression of 
beauty is vitalized by religion. Without the help of art the mission- 
ary work of the Church would, humanly speaking, have been an 
impossible undertaking. Art as a school subject should be pre- 
sented in such a way as to show its close and easy correlation with 
religion. A course in art for the Catholic elementary school, re- 
cently prepared by a Pittsburgh teacher of art, Mary G. McMunigle, 
makes clear this correlation of art with religion. When a similar 
course is prepared for our Catholic secondary schools, the resulting 
development of the esthetic sense in our Catholic laity will demand 
the revival of Catholic art. 
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How LEGAL ECCLESIASTICAL PERSONS ARE TO BE REPRESENTED 
IN CouRT 







Local Ordinaries may appear in court in the name of the cathedral 
church or of the mensa episcopalis; but, to act licitly, they must 
consult the Cathedral Chapter or the board of administration, secur- 
ing their advice or their consent according to the amount of money 
involved in the case, as prescribed by Canon 1532. 

All men in possession of benefices can sue or be sued in the 
name of their benefice, but to act licitly they must observe the 
precepts of Canon 1526. 

Prelates and the Superiors of Chapters, sodalities and any other 
colleges cannot act in court in the name of their communities, unless 
they have obtained consent in the manner defined by the statutes. 

A pious institution or a community has the right to hold those 
persons liable for damages who, in disregard of the three foregoing 
paragraphs of this Canon, have acted in court without getting the 
consent or advice prescribed by law. 

The local Ordinary himself may either in person or through others 
act in court for any of the legal persons that are under his jurisdic- 
tion, whenever the administrator of a legal person fails to defend, 
or is negligent in the defense of its rights. 




















Superiors of religious organizations cannot act in court for their 
communities, except in the manner prescribed by the constitutions of 
their organizations (Canon 1653). 

In Canons 1646-1652 the Code of Canon law gives the rules con- 
cerning the right of various persons to act as plaintiff or defendant 
in the ecclesiastical courts, and it points out that certain persons 
(e.g., minors) are to be represented by others in court. In Canon 
1653 some special rules are given concerning representation in court 
of the cathedral church, the mensa episcopalis, benefices, ecclesiastical 
organizations and religious communities. 

Concerning cathedral churches, Canon 1576, § 1, prescribes that 
controversies about the rights or goods of a cathedral church are 
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to be tried by a board of three judges. Concerning the temporal 
rights and goods of the bishop and of the mensa episcopalis, Canon 
1572, § 2, prescribes that the case should be tried either by a board 
of three judges of the diocese (if the bishop consents to have the 
trial in his own diocese), or otherwise by the immediately higher 
court. The local Ordinary is authorized by the law of the Code to 
act as plaintiff or defendant in cases concerning the cathedral church 
or the mensa episcopalis, but he must consult the Cathedral Chapter 
(or, in dioceses which have no such Chapter, the diocesan consultors ) 
or the diocesan board of administration, or both, and obtain their 
advice or consent according to the amount of temporal goods at stake 
in the lawsuit (cfr. Canon 1532, §§ 2 and 3). If the local Ordinary 
acts independently, he offends against the precept of the Code, but 
the trial is valid, for the Code states explicitly, “ut licite agat,” he 
shall consult, etc. 

Holders of ecclesiastical benefices can act as plaintiffs or defend- 
ants in lawsuits concerning their benefices. In the United States 
parishes are canonical benefices, and they are almost the only ones; 
the bishops could make other positions of priests canonical benefices, 
but this is usually not done. The pastor may sue and be sued in 
the ecclesiastical court in affairs concerning his parish, but to act 
licitly as plaintiff or defendant he must observe the precept of 
Canon 1526, which obliges him to obtain the written permission of 
his local Ordinary or, if the matter is urgent and there is no time to 
have recourse to the Ordinary, the permission of the vicar-forane 
of the district of his parish. 

Prelates (1.e., persons having ordinary jurisdiction in the external 
forum) and Superiors of Chapters and all other ecclesiastical soci- 
eties and corporations having an organic organization may not act as 
plaintiffs or defendants in the name of their respective organization 
unless they have obtained the consent of the Chapter, society or 
community in the manner prescribed by the statutes of the particular 
corporation ; otherwise they act invalidly. Concerning the Superiors 
of religious communities acting in the ecclesiastical court in the name 
of and for their communities, the last paragraph of Canon 1653 
rules that they cannot act except under the regulations of their 
constitutions. 

If the local Ordinary, holders of benefices, prelates and Superiors 
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of Chapters and ecclesiastical societies and organizations (with the 
exception of religious communities) have acted in court without 
the prescribed consent or consultation, the church, institution, society, 
etc., has a right of compensation for damages sustained by the unau- 
thorized action. The persons who presumed to act in court for 
a legal or moral ecclesiastical person without observing the above- 
mentioned laws, are of course liable for damages and can be sued 
by the legal person. It may be noted that, if prelates and Superiors 
of Chapters and ecclesiastical institutions or societies have acted 
without proper authorization, the sentence of the ecclesiastical court 
is invalid, for Canon 1892 decrees that the sentence is null and void 
if either party to the litigation had no right to act in court, and 
Canon 1653, § 3, rules that they have no right to act in court without 
authorization. In the case of local Ordinaries acting for the 
cathedral church or the mensa episcopalis, and the holders of bene- 
fices acting in the name of their benefices without the consent or 
the consultation prescribed by Canon Law, the sentence of the court 
would not be null and void (because they need the consent or con- 
sultation for licitness only, not for validity of their action), but they 
are personally held liable for damages to the legal person which 
suffered harm through their illicit action in court. 

As carelessness of administrators of churches and ecclesiastical 
institutions in acting as plaintiffs or defendants for their charges 
may threaten harm to those places, the law authorizes the local 
Ordinary to step in and act in court, either in person or through a 
delegate, and defend the rights of a church, college, hospital, or 
other ecclesiastical institution over which he has jurisdiction. This 
rule is in harmony with the precept of Canon 1519, which reads: 
“The local Ordinary has the duty of diligently supervising the admin- 
istration of all ecclesiastical goods in his territory, with the excep- 
tion of those goods which have been withdrawn from his juris- 
diction.” 


May ExcoMMUNICATED Persons Act As PLAINTIFFS? 


Excommunicati vitandi and excommunicati tolerati after a declar- 
atory or condemnatory sentence may personally institute an action 
in court only to attack the justice or legality of their excommunica- 
tion ; through a procurator, they may act in court to avert any other 
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spiritual harm; in all other cases they are not admitted to act in 
ecclesiastical courts. Other excommunicated persons are generally 
admitted to act in court (Canon 1654). 

Canon 2263 rules that an excommunicated person cannot act in 
ecclesiastical trials except in so far as Canon 1654 permits. When 
Pope Innocent III was asked by the Bishop of Padua whether an 
excommunicated person could stand in court, the Supreme Pontiff 
answered that he could be sued and that he must answer in court 
through another, lest it seem that he derived a benefit from his 
excommunication (Decretals of Pope Gregory IX, cap. 7, De iudiciis, 
lib. II, tit. 1). If a Catholic is excommunicated by action of the 
competent ecclesiastical authority, he is not admitted to act in court 
except in the cases mentioned in Canon 1654. If such Catholics 
are sued, they evidently are obliged to answer (for otherwise they 
would derive immunity through their excommunication), but the 
Code does not state whether they may answer in person or whether 
they can appear only through a proxy. The fact that the Code 
does not allow them to appear in person, but obliges them to sue 
through a proxy for the purpose of averting danger to their souls 
(é.g., in a marriage case), seems to indicate that they are not 
admitted in person to plead their case even as defendants. Some 
canonists think that an excommunicate has a right to defend himself 
personally. 

If a person commits an offense to which the law attaches an 
excommunication automatically, he is not barred from acting in 
court until the competent authority pronounces the excommunica- 
tion. However, the other party to the litigation who proves that his 
antagonist has committed an offense by which he incurred excom- 
munication can stop him from action in court until he has freed 
himself from that ecclesiastical penalty, for the exception of excom- 
munication can be raised against him. 

That a person has a right to bring suit to test the justice or the 
legality of the excommunication pronounced against him, is evident. 
That a person whose excommunication has been pronounced by the 
competent authority is permitted to sue in the ecclesiastical court 
through a proxy to avert danger to his soul, is a benign concession, 
for if he had the proper spirit of repentance he could obtain abso- 
lution from the excommunication before he brings suit in a matter 
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in which he claims endangers his soul. If he were truly concerned 

lly about the welfare of his soul, he should first of all repent of the 
sin that brought the excommunication upon him. 

in When the Code speaks about excommunicated persons and their 

en exclusion from action in the ecclesiastical courts, it speaks of 

an Catholics, not of persons belonging to non-Catholic Christian sects. 

iff The laws of the Code are made for members of the Catholic Church, 

rt and members of other religions are not considered except indirectly 

is in certain affairs, and then they are explicitly mentioned. That 

S, non-Catholics have no right to bring action in an ecclesiastical court 

le is evident, for they themselves deny that they have membership in the 

rt Catholic Church; wherefore, there can be no question of their having 

°S a right to the services of the courts of the Catholic Church. When, 
therefore, the Holy See recently ruled that a non-Catholic in a 

e mixed marriage has no right to be a plaintiff in his marriage case, | 
it affirmed what is expressed in Canon 87: “By baptism man is con- i 
stituted a person in the Church of Christ with all the rights and 





obstacle impeding the bond of ecclesiastical communion.” 


r 
e 

C duties of Christians, except that as to rights there may be an 
S 

t 

> PROXIES AND ADVOCATES IN LITIGATIONS 

; 


In criminal trials the accused must always have an advocate, 
either chosen by himself or appointed by the judge. 
| Also in civil trials, when minors are involved or the case affects 
the public welfare, the judge shall ex-officio assign an advocate to 
the party that has no defender, or, if he thinks it necessary, add 
another to the one chosen by the party. 

Apart from these cases, the party can freely appoint an advocate 
and a procurator, and the party can also plead and defend the 
case himself, unless the judge thinks that the services of a procura- 
tor or an advocate are necessary in the case. 

If the bishop is involved in the case (as plaintiff or defendant), 
he should appoint some person to represent him as his procurator 
(Canon 1655). 

After the Code has stated the rules concerning the person of the 
plaintiff and the defendant, it proceeds to speak of persons who 
represent either in court—the advocate and the procurator. The 
advocate (also called attorney, lawyer) is a person familiar with 
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the law and legal procedure who has been authorized by commission 
of the competent authority to represent the legal interests of his 
client (cfr. Canon 1658, § 2). The procurator is a personal repre- 
sentative of a party in litigation, and he appears for his principal 
and acts for him and on his behalf: whenever the party he repre- 





sents is called to court, he appears, with the exception of those 
instances in which the law demands the personal appearance of the 
party. Since the procurator is merely a personal agent of the 
plaintiff or the defendant, not a legal adviser or defender, the law 
does not demand of him all the qualifications which it requires of 
the advocate or lawyer. 

As to the necessity of employing lawyers in ecclesiastical trials, 
the law of the Code demands: (1) that the accused in criminal 
cases be defended by an advocate; (2) that even in civil cases in 





which minors are involved either as plaintiffs or defendants their 
interests be protected by an advocate; and (3) that in all trials in 
which the public welfare is concerned a lawyer be employed. The 
parties—or, in case of minors, their legal guardians—are to choose 
their legal defenders, but, if they do not do so and the law requires 
the services of a lawyer, the judge is commanded by the Code to 
appoint one for them. In the same cases the judge is authorized 





by law to add another lawyer of his own choice to the one chosen 





by a party, if he thinks this necessary for the proper defense of 





latter’s rights. In all other cases the parties are at liberty to employ 





lawyers and personal representatives or to do without them, but 





the judge who conducts the trial may insist on their appointing pro- 





curators and advocates if he thinks their services necessary for the 
proper conduct of the trial. 







How MAny ProcurATorRS AND ApvoOcATES May Be EMPLOYED? 





Every plaintiff and defendant can choose one procurator, and 
that one cannot substitute another in his place unless the person 





who appointed him expressly gives him authority to do so. If for 





a good reason several procurators are appointed by one person, they 
should be appointed in such a manner that the rule of prevention is 
applicable to them. 










Several advocates can be appointed to act jointly. Both positions 
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Sion of procurator and advocate may be held by one and the same person 
“his even in the same trial and for the same person (Canon 1656). 
ini The procurator or agent of a party may not appoint a sub-agent 
tpal unless the party authorized him to that effect. If an agent had 
a received authority to appoint another in his place as procurator, 
—_ there arises the question whether the first appointee or agent may set 
the aside the sub-agent at any stage of the trial and act himself as 
the procurator. In the Law of the Decretals (cap. 3, de procuratoribus, 
law lib. I, tit. 19 in Sexto) the first agent who had appointed a sub- 
of agent by authority of his principal could not set aside the sub- 
agent and act himself as agent in the trial. Some canonists think 
als, that this rule still applies under the Code. As the present law does if 
nal not put that restriction on the rights of the procurator, the general | 
in principle should be applied that he who has authority to appoint My 
eir someone to an office or position should have authority also to recall 
in the appointment. Canon 1529 should be applied, we believe, which 
he wants the civil law of the respective county to regulate contracts | 
se in ecclesiastical matters in so far as they are not contrary to the law | 
es of God or the explicit precepts of Canon Law. 
to Ordinarily the law of the Code permits the appointment of one 
ed procurator only, but for special reasons several may be appointed by 
en a person—in such a manner, however, that the one who first acts 
of in the case becomes the one properly authorized agent and excludes 
YY the others. 
at Several lawyers may be chosen by one and the same party to 
> act jointly in the defense of his rights, and neither in the former 
ie nor in the present law is there any limitation on the number of 
lawyers one may employ in the defense of one’s rights or in proof 
; of one’s innocence in case of accusation. 
d QUALIFICATIONS OF PROCURATOR AND ADVOCATE 
’ The procurator and the advocate must be Catholics, at least 
/ twenty-one years of age, and of good reputation. A non-Catholic 
f is admitted only by way of exception and in case of necessity. The 
advocate must in addition have the degree of doctor, or be otherwise 


expert in at least Canon Law. Religious may be admitted (unless 
their constitutions forbid it) in cases only in which the good of 
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their own organization is concerned; they need the permission of 
their Superior (Canon 1657). 

The law forbids the members of religious organizations to act as 
procurators and lawyers in the ecclesiastical court, with the excep- 
tion of cases concerning their own organization, in which they may 


with the permission of their respective Superior act in those capaci- 
ties. Secular priests are not forbidden to act as procurators and 
advocates in the ecclesiastical courts (cfr. Canon 139, § 3). Though 
the Code does not forbid the secular clergy to act as procurators and 
lawyers in the ecclesiastical courts, or demand that they have the 
permission of their Ordinary, they may need that permission for 
other reasons (for instance, because those positions prevent them 
from attending to their own work to which the Ordinary has 
appointed them). That non-Catholics should not be permitted to 
have an active part in ecclesiastical affairs is evident. If, however, 
in some exceptional case the judge should deem it necessary to 
admit a non-Catholic as procurator or as lawyer, he may allow it 
in virtue of Canon 1657. 


APPROVAL TO BE OBTAINED BY PROCURATORS AND LAWYERS 


Every person who according to the foregoing Canon is qualified 
can be appointed by a party as procurator or proxy, and it is not 
necessary that the Ordinary first approve the choice. 

A person cannot act as advocate at a trial in court unless he has 
been approved by the Ordinary, which approval may be general for 
all cases or particular for an individual case. 

In a trial before a judge delegated by the Holy See, it is the 
right of the delegate to approve and admit the advocate whom the 
party desires to employ. 

The procurator or proxy and the advocate in the cases between 
exempt religious of the same clerical organization, or between two 
provinces or two autonomous monasteries of exempt religious of 
the same organization (as described in Canon 1579, §§ 1-2), are 
to be chosen from the same community, and, before they begin to 
act, they need the approval of the Superior who acts as judge in 
the case. In cases of religious which, according to Canon 1579, § 3, 
are tried in the court of the local Ordinary, even outsiders may be 
admitted to act as proxy or advocate (Canon 1658). 
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If the person whom a party desires to appoint as his procurator 
ad litem has the qualifications required by Canon Law, the party 
does not need the consent or permission of the ecclesiastical author- 
ities. It is otherwise with the advocate, for he may not appear 
in court to plead the case of his client without having first had the 
approval of the Ordinary in whose court he intends to plead a case. 
Even clerics and laymen approved as attorneys for the defense in 
ecclesiastical cases tried at the Roman Curia, not excepting the 
attorneys of the Consistorial Congregation, must obtain the approval 
of the local Ordinary if they wish to practise law in the diocesan 
curias (Decision of the Signatura Apostolica in Causa Romana, 
June 23, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, 105). 

The rules concerning the advocate or lawyer apply to those who 
appear in court to plead the cause of plaintiff or defendant; they do 
not apply to men versed in Canon Law whom the parties wish to 
consult out of court. Everybody is free to look for advice and 
information wherever he is able to procure it. Such advice, however, 
cannot be placed before the court under the name of the one who 
was consulted, for so long as he has not been approved by the 
Ordinary, the court does not and cannot recognize him as one enter- 
ing into the case. 














LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 


V. The Procession of Candlemas Day 


I 


On the very sound principle that a bad custom is most readily got 
rid of by replacing it by a good one, the Church has adopted towards 
pagan or purely profane practices, if they were not in themselves 
immoral or blasphemous, an attitude of easy toleration. In her deal- 
ings with humanity the Church has always shown herself possessed 
of much of that divine wisdom which governs the world so strongly 
yet so sweetly. When she set out upon her divinely given mission 
of winning the nations of the earth for Christ, she started upon her 
task fully prepared to baptize not only their bodies but, so to speak, 
also their manners, customs, buildings and especially their speech. 
In this way she has either coined new words or given fresh meaning 
to existing vocabularies, in order that they might give accurate utter- 
ance to the new and hitherto undreamt of ideas and principles that 
she had to propound. As for buildings, she simply took over the 
very temples of the gods, contenting herself with purifying them 
by her own ritual. In like manner, in the formulation of her public 
worship, she retained many customs and practices which had charac- 
terized the worship of idols, simply because some of these rites were 
part of the natural symbolism of any kind of external religion, such 
as folding the hands, raising the eyes to heaven, striking the breast, 
kneeling, and so forth. If these things are blamed, the blame must 
be laid at the door of human nature itself. 

The Church is, as a matter of fact, frequently taken to task for 
her retention or adoption of what some purists or puritans are 
pleased to call pagan rites. This applies more particularly to such 
things as the use of incense, holy water, candles and so forth. In 
this matter the critics seem to forget that, in the Old Law, God 
Himself demanded many of these things at the hands of the Chosen 
People; Puritanism has no support in either the Old or the New 
Testament, and, human nature being what it is, it is difficult to see 
how we could worship God outwardly and in a body without some 
such ritual as the Church has devised. 
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We need not be in any way affected by such criticisms; what was 
said about worshipping the Father in spirit and in truth bears no 
relation to the ceremonial of our holy religion. 


II 


Sometimes the Church did much more than merely adopt or adapt 
existing customs, since for bad and sinful observances she had per- 
force to substitute others in order to wean her children from super- 
stitious customs or traditions. This need led, among other similar 
ceremonies, to the institution of the procession of Candlemas Day. 

The feast which we now celebrate on the second day of February 
is one of the oldest feasts—perhaps the oldest of all—in honor of 
the Mother of God. Three events are recorded on that day: the 
presentation of the Child Jesus in the temple, the legal purification 
of the Virgin Mother, and the meeting of Simeon and Anna with 
the Holy Family. In the wonderful scenes so graphically described 
for us by St. Luke we have the historical basis of the solemnity. 
As a celebration of that touching event the festival is of the highest 
antiquity. It began at Jerusalem, where Etheria found it observed 
with much pomp when she visited the Holy Land during the last 
decades of the fourth century. The procession (though there is no 
mention of candles) already took place, but it was not of a peniten- 
tial nature as it was when Rome made it one of the outstanding 
features of the day: Eadem die processio est in Anastasi (the 
Church of the Resurrection, or Holy Sepulchre) et omnes procedunt 
et ordine aguntur omnia cum summa letitia, ac si per Pascha (“A 
joyful procession takes place as if it were Easter-day,” Peregrinatio 
Silv. vel Etherie). 

The Feast of the Purification dates from the Pontificate of St. 
Gelasius (491) in the West, and in the East from the reign of 
Justinian (541) who prescribed its observance in order to obtain 
deliverance from the plague. It is commonly thought that what in- 
duced Pope Gelasius to institute the feast was the desire to rid the 
city of the scandalous and superstitious rites of the Lupercalia, which 
still survived at that time. The Lupercalia were a festival held in 
February in honor of Faunus, worshipped under the title of Luper- 
cus, in a grotto of the Palatine hill called Lupercal. The festival 
marked the return of nature’s vitality and fruitfulness after the long 
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winter’s sleep, and the expiations and lustrations that took place then 
were supposed to give new fruitfulness to fields and flocks. He 
goats and dogs were sacrificed to the god and his priests; the luperc 
(lupercals), having cut strips from the skins of the victims, were 
wont to run about the streets, clad only in an apron of goatskin. 
Married women would place themselves in their way in order that 
they might be struck with these thongs, as such blows were believed 
to be a remedy against barrenness. The thongs were called februa 
(from februare, to purify), whence the name February. We have 
only lightly touched on the customs of the lupercals, but it will 
suffice to give an idea of the disorders and obscenities to which it 
never failed to give rise. Yet, so embedded in the life of the people 
were these practices that it required all the energy and skill of the 
Church to counteract them, and the most effective device was as- 
suredly the establishment of a counter attraction. People had been 
doing something at that date—something absurd and sinful for a 
Christian people. It is not enough to forbid the practice; let them 
be given something else to do. This is what led to the establish- 
ment of the feast, especially of the procession. 

The fact that the Gelasian Sacramentary is silent about the proces- 
sion does not mean that there was none, because processions were 
an already long-established custom of the Roman Church. But it 
was at the close of the seventh century that Sergius I commanded 
the Mass to be preceded by a penitential procession to St. Mary 
Major, as was the custom for the other three feasts kept at Rome 
in honor of the Mother of God. The procession is permanently 
linked to February 2, even when the Feast of the Purification has 
to be transferred owing to its occurrence with one of the Sundays 
of the period of Septuagesima. The penitential character of this 
procession, at any rate, is easily accounted for when we bear in mind 
that even the Feast of the Purification was meant to be a counter- 
part to, and a diversion from, the profanities of the old-time super- 
stitions of the Lupercalia. But why the blessing of candles and 
their ceremonial carrying in the procession? 

When Pope Sergius established the procession, the various par- 
ishes of Rome, each headed by its processional cross, set out from 
their respective churches very early in the morning, when darkness 
still lingered. The collecta, or meeting of the parishes, was in the 
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Church of St. Adrian, in the Forum. Owing to the darkness torches 
or tapers had to be carried in order to light the narrow streets of the 
city. It was only one step from this to a ceremonial blessing of 
tapers and their distribution to clergy and people. In the absence 
of documentary evidence as to the origin of the rite, this is a quite 
justifiable piece of reconstruction. In Rome the distribution of 
tapers must needs have been a feature of all nocturnal processions 
and services, and was not peculiar to the Feast of the Purification. 
The first account of a blessing of candles is found in a Sacramentary 
of Corbie, at the close of the tenth century. In Rome the rite began 
to be observed only two centuries later, but even then it was not an 
exclusive feature of our feast. 


III 


When all were gathered at the church of the collecta, the proces- 
sion set out for St. Mary Major. On the way thither the clergy and 
people sang the usual Litany and likewise certain antiphons which 
Sergius, who was a Greek, had taken over from the Eastern Church 
and adapted for the use of Rome. Some of these remain in the 


Roman Missal to this day, and thus it comes about that, as on a 
few other feasts, we Latins sing in our liturgical tongue the same 
chants that the Greeks and other Orientals sing in theirs. By far 
the most beautiful among these is the antiphon which beseeches Sion 
to adorn her nuptial chamber in order to receive her royal Bride- 
groom and to enfold in her arms Mary, the very gate of heaven, 
who bears the King of the new and glorious light. She is ever a 
Virgin, yet she brings in her hands her Son who is also begotten 
ere the daystar began to shine, whom Simeon gathered in his arms, 
proclaiming to all peoples that He was the Lord of life and death, 
and the Saviour of the world. That there was a very special motive 
for the institution of a procession on this day has been pointed out 
by a number of ecclesiastical writers. The Greeks call the feast 
imanavry, to express the meeting of the several personages who 
were the chief actors in the scenes that took place in the Temple. 
Our procession is a spontaneous reproduction of the comings and 
goings that took place at Jerusalem on that day, very much as the 
Palm Sunday procession is a natural imitation or reproduction of 
Our Lord’s entry into the Holy City. That originally the procession 
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had a penitential character and the retention, to this day, of the 
liturgical color of the penitential season, should not obscure in our 
mind the idea that by this ceremonial walk we honor and commemo- 
rate the journey of the Holy Family to Jerusalem, and by the lighted 
tapers that we carry in our hands we give outward expression to 
our faith in the godhead of Christ, confessing Him to be what 
Blessed Simeon proclaimed Him: Lumen ad revelationem gentium, 

It is regrettable that today so many of the faithful are unable to 
take part in this beautiful ceremony. Nevertheless, the priest should 
exhort his people to make an effort to be present. Nor should they 
be content with the role of spectators. It is easy enough to give a 
blessed candle to all. Whilst distributing them, let each recipient 
put a coin in a plate held by an acolyte. In this way all can receive 
a candle whilst the church suffers no financial loss. As for the 
procession, it is often possible to hold it even in small churches by 
a simple shifting of chairs or benches. Where there are no aisles, 
they can be improvised by pushing the benches together towards the 
central passage, thus creating a pathway along both walls of the 
church. The time has surely come when we should no longer re- 
main content with a purely personal, so-called interior, but in reality 
individualistic piety: let us love the ritual of the Church and live 
up to its prescriptions to the best of our ability. Public and social 
acts of worship, such as a procession, strengthen our sense of the 
corporate life of the faithful, and revive our faith in the strength 
and vitality of the Church. It is all to the good if we are taken 
out of ourselves and made to take part in something not purely 
personal but in which each one is only a unit in a crowd. And who 
could gauge the apostolic efficacy of these solemn rites of the Church? 
Let us be under no delusion: the modern world outside the Church 
will be won for Christ not so much by what it hears or reads as by 
what it sees, namely, the good life of Catholics and a worthy and 
well-attended celebration of the rites and ceremonies of our glorious 
liturgy. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


IGNORANCE EXCUSING FROM CENSURE 


Question: Would you kindly solve the following case in THe Homietic 
AnD PasToraL Review? The case is not imaginary and its solution might 
help in similar difficulties. 

Mary, after obtaining a civil divorce from her legitimate husband, marries 
John before a Protestant preacher. After the death of John she wants 
to make her peace with God. She goes to confession to Paul, who after 
careful questioning finds that Mary knew nothing of the excommunications 
incurred by persons who marry before a Protestant minister (Canon 2319), 
or who get married after having obtained a civil divorce (Council of Balti- 
more). Since Mary did not know anything about the censures, she did 
not incur them; so Paul absolves her without asking special faculties from 
his bishop. 

Peter, to whom Paul relates his experience, maintains that Paul had no 
right to absolve Mary without first obtaining special faculties. He holds 
that, in spite of her ignorance, Mary incurred the censure at least in the 
exterrial forum, and he bases his assertion on Canon 16, § 2. 

Is Peter right in his contention? What is the exact meaning of Canon 16, 
§2, and how does it harn.onize with Canon 2229, §3? If Paul is wrong, 
what are his obligations ? CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer: There is no doubt that ignorance does excuse from all 
ecclesiastical censures when that lack of knowledge is a bona fide 
ignorance. Those forms of ignorance called crassa vel supina and 
affectata in Canon 2229, which are gravely culpable and born of the 
spirit of indifference and of a desire not to know the law in order 
not to be troubled in conscience, do not deserve the name of 
ignorance. 


Canon 16, § 2, repeats a very ancient and sound principle in law, 
that ignorance of the law or of the penalty for its infringement is 
not presumed; wherefore, when the authorities of the Church sum- 
mon a person to answer for his infraction of the law and he claims 
that he did not know the law or at least did not know that there was 
a penalty attached to the violation of the law, he must prove the 
ignorance. It may be well to draw attention to the fact that the 
Church admits bona fide ignorance even in her courts, if the guilty 
party can give reasonable proof of his ignorance, while the civil law 
admits no such excuse, for all subjects have the obligation to ascer- 
tain what laws are made by the legitimate authority. It is true also 
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in reference to the rules and regulations of the Church that the mem- 
bers of the Church are obliged to inform themselves concerning the 
precepts which the Church issues, but notwithstanding this obliga- 
tion the Church does admit bona fide ignorance as an excuse from 
the ipso facto censures, because they are not merely a penalty but a 
deterrent, and, if they are not known, they could not be a deterrent. 
The so-called vindictive penalties attached by law to the transgres- 
sion of certain precepts of the Code are intended to punish the 
offender irrespective of his knowledge or ignorance of the penalty, 
solely regarding the willful infraction of the law. 

As to codrdinating or harmonizing Canons 16, § 2, and 22209, 
§ 3—the former of which apparently does not admit ignorance as an 
excuse from the law and its penalty, while the latter explicitly states 
that ignorance does excuse from the penalties imposed automatically 
by the law at the moment of transgression—there is no contradic- 
tion; in the external forum when the authorities take action, Canon 
16, § 2, applies—namely, the authorities are not to presume igno- 
rance on the part of the one who violated the law, neither as to the 
law nor as to the penalty ; but that same Canon gives the offender a 
chance to prove his ignorance at the time of transgression and, hav- 
ing proved it, he will be dealt with according to Canon 2229, § 3. 
In the internal forum of the Sacrament of Penance the priest who 
hears the story of the penitent should act according to the spirit of 
Canon 16, and should not presume ignorance on the part of the 
penitent until he has questioned him and received the assurance that 
the penitent actually did not know of the penalty. Then he may 
hold him excused from the ipso facto censures, according to Canon 
2229, § 3. Wherefore we think that the confessor in the above- 
mentioned case rightly excused the penitent and lawfully absolved 
her. 

The objection raised by Peter that the public offense of marriage 
before the Protestant minister and of attempted second marriage 
after civil divorce makes the offender liable for the censure in the 
external forum, though she did not know of the censures, is not 
without foundation, for the law certainly considers the public of- 
fender to have incurred the ipso facto penalty attached to the offense; 
nevertheless, so long as the authorities have not summoned him and 
taken the matter into their own hands, the priest in confession may 
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in many instances free the offender, but his excusing him or his 
absolving him from a penalty in the internal forum does not estop 
the public authority from proceeding against the offender, and the 
plea that he has been declared free from the censure or that he has 
been absolved by the confessor does not avail unless the absolution 
is proved or is at least legitimately presumed in the external forum 
(cfr. Canon 2251). Practically what the confessor has done in the 
sacramental forum cannot be proved in the external forum. 


CoMMUNION CLOTH AND PATEN 


Question: Since both communion cloth and paten must be used, is the 
communicant to hold one hand under the cloth and with the other the paten? 

In giving Holy Communion before Mass, when and into what should 
the priest purify the paten? SACERDOs. 


Answer: In the Instruction on the use of the communion plate 
nothing is said about the people putting one hand under the com- 
munion cloth; in fact, that would be impracticable. Evidently the 
covering for the communion rail is a mark of respect for the Table 
of the Lord, and that seems to be its only purpose when the com- 
munion plate is used. 

The rubrics of the Roman Ritual direct that the priest put the 
small fragments that may adhere to his fingers into the ciborium. 
Evidently the same is to be done with the fragments that may be 
found on the communion plate. 


VoTIvE MAss ON First FRIDAY OF THE MONTH 


Question: Our Ordo used to state: “Ubi peculiaria exercitia pietatis in 
honorem SS. Cordis Jesu mane peraguntur, dici potest unica Missa votiva 
more festivo, etc.” In the Ordo of 1931 the above rubric is changed as fol- 
lows: “Ubi peculiaria etc., mane peraguntur, dici (debet) potest Missa 
votiva (tam solemnis quam lecta) etc.” Have these regulations been 
changed so that any priest who says Mass in a church which has special 
devotions in honor of the Sacred Heart in the morning may say the Votive 
Mass, or is only one Votive Mass permitted in those churches and chapels? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: There has been no new regulation concerning the Vo- 
tive Mass on the First Friday of the month during the past year, 
and the regulations of which we have knowledge permit one Votive 
Mass only in each church or chapel where special devotions are con- 
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ducted on the morning of the First Friday of the month. That 
Votive Mass, though a Low Mass, has the privilege of a Solemn 
Votive Mass with Gloria and Credo and one oration, unless a double 
of the second class or a major feria has to be commemorated. Other 
priests who say Mass in the church or chapel where the one Solemn 
Votive Mass is said, may say the ordinary Votive Mass of the 
Sacred Heart, without Gloria and Credo, if there is no double or 
major feria, vigil or privileged octave impeding the ordinary Votive 


Mass. 


GREGORIAN Masses SAID FOR MANy SOULS RECOMMENDED BY 
CONTRIBUTORS OF ALMS 


Question: In an appeal from a parish in the missions which has come 
to me it is stated that the priest will say thirty Gregorian Masses in Novem- 
ber for all the souls recommended to him by the people who may or may not 
enclose an alms. I had always been of the opinion that Gregorian Masses 
meant thirty Masses on consecutive days for one of the faithful departed 
by one and the same priest. READER. 


Answer: The appeal should not have called those Masses Grego- 
rian Masses, for the Church wants those Masses said for one soul 


)¢& Gof the faithful departed. Our correspondent is right as to the point 





‘that the Masses must be said on thirty consecutive days, but he is 
mistaken as to the point that the same priest must say all the Masses. 
The Holy See has explicitly declared this point in the Decree of 
December 12, 1912, in which also other points relative to the Grego- 
rian Masses were declared (Acta Apost. Sedis, V, 32). 


CATHOLICS SINGING IN PROTESTANT CHOIRS—NON-CATHOLICS 
SINGING IN CATHOLIC CHOIRS 


Question: Are Catholics allowed to sing in Protestant choirs, and are 
Protestants permitted to sing in Catholic choirs? INQUIRER. 


Answer: Both points have been decided many years ago by the 
Holy See. However, there is no need of an explicit decision, for 
sound Catholic sense tells us that a Catholic acts against the princi- 
ples of his Faith when he takes an active part in the religious serv- 
ices of non-Catholics, as do Catholics who allow non-Catholics to 
sing in Catholic religious services. The Code of Canon Law (Canon 
1258) declares that it is unlawful for Catholics to take any active 
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part in the religious services of non-Catholics. Persons who know 
the history and practice of the Catholic Church need not be told 
that she does not allow non-Catholics to take an active part in her 
religious services. We know that some Catholics sing in Protestant 
church choirs because they are well paid for their services as singers 
or as organists. It is not good principle to treat one’s Faith in that 
manner, our forefathers in the Faith having given us an example of 
heroism that puts to shame the mercenary spirit of unprincipled 
Catholics. 


Pastor RECEIVES FACULTY TO ABSOLVE FROM EXCOMMUNICATION 
AND Lets ASSISTANT GIVE ABSOLUTION IN CONFESSION 
Question: When a pastor writes to the bishop for faculties to absolve 
a party that has married before a non-Catholic minister of religion, receives 
the faculty, and then tells the party to go to confession to the assistant 
priest who did not know about the matter until the penitent mentioned it 


in confession, has the assistant the faculty to absolve? 
Vicartus COOPERATOR. 


Answer: We think that the absolution could be given by the 
assistant priest without a scruple, for, though it would have been 
better for the pastor to inform the assistant directly that he was 
to absolve the party, still by sending the same to the assistant he 
indirectly informed him and that suffices. One need not speak of a 
delegation (or in this case of a subdelegation), for, when the faculty 
is asked of the bishop, he practically releases the party from the 
excommunication and communicates that fact through the pastor 
to the party. After the excommunication has been removed by the 
bishop for the external forum, any priest may absolve the party in 
the internal forum. We think that this is practically what the bishop 
does, though he may not express it formally. Besides, we know 
from several dioceses that it is not the intention of the bishop to 
oblige the party to go to confession and get the absolution from the 
pastor who asks for the faculty, for he knows that it is better to let 
the party choose his own confessor. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















CASUS MORALIS 
Ut Frater et Soror Cohabitantes 
By Leo P. Forey, C.M., D.D. 


Case.—Juvenis, an assistant, answering a sick call, finds Bertha, a 
Catholic woman, in such a desperate condition that only a very danger- 
ous operation can save her life, with little hope even that she will 
survive the operation. She confesses to him that ten years previously 
she had contracted marriage with John, to whom she bore two children. 
While both were infants, John deserted her, and being compelled to 
support them and herself she had moved away from her birthplace to 
a large city, where by taking in boarders she made a bare living. Among 
her first boarders was Titius, a non-Catholic, who pitied her and after 
some months’ acquaintance proposed marriage to her. She had refused 
at first, but finally entered into a civil union with him. There was no 
hope of John’s return, and no word of him had reached her up to the 
present time. Neither her children nor her acquaintances were aware 
that her former husband might be living. Bertha seemed to be sincerely 
sorry and promised Juvenis that in the event that she recovered she 
would put Titius away. So Juvenis absolved her and administered 
the Last Sacraments. As a matter of fact, Bertha recovered sufficiently 
to return to her home, but shortly afterwards a relapse brought her 
into a new danger of death, and Juvenis was called once more. On 
his arrival the woman burst into tears and admitted she had not kept 
her promise. She had been unable, she explained, to provide any 
living for herself or the children, much less pay the expenses of the 
operation and hospital, all of which Titius had graciously assumed. 
But she had informed Titius that she could no longer live with him 
as his wife and, to assure this, had seldom been alone with him, and 
had consistently slept with one of the children. Even in the face of 
death, she could not do more, nor honestly promise it as long as 
circumstances continued as they were. Juvenis was greatly troubled, 
but finally on her solemn promise that she would, if she recovered, 
refrain from marital intercourse with Titius, he permitted her to remain 
with him, proceeded to prepare her for death and gave her the Last 
Sacraments. Later he wondered whether he had acted rightly. 


Solution.—(1) We must distinguish, as is evident, between the 
first and second ministration of Juvenis. In the first instance, he 
was doubtless fully justified in absolving Bertha on her promise to 
put Titius away. Though it was a matter of a present occasion 
of sin (occasio in esse), which theologians quite generally require 
shall be removed before absolution is granted, yet an exception is 
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admitted where it is gravely inconvenient to do so before absolution. 
In view of the woman’s desperate sickness, this was verified, and 
in her condition the occasion was rendered remote for the time 
being. He could be satisfied with her dispositions as probably 
sufficient, since he was administering the Sacraments in extreme 
necessity. Her promise was, quite probably, entirely sincere at the 
time she gave it, even though later she changed her mind. 

(2) As to the second ministration, theologians all admit there 
are cases when the parties to a marriage, invalid by a non-dis- 
pensable impediment, may be permitted to live as brother and 
sister by a separation qguoad torum only, provided no natural law 
is violated in such an arrangement, and conjointly most serious 
inconvenience would result from their full separation. We may 
grant in this case that insistence on Titius’ departure would reduce 
the woman practically to utter destitution, to say nothing of the 
cause of action Titius would thus have in the civil courts against 
him for desertion. There is no scandal given by their continued 
living together, since the invalidity of the union is unknown to 
the children and acquaintances. That their cohabitation constitutes 
a proximate occasion of sin, particularly in view of their previous 
marital relations, is beyond doubt. But it is a necessary occasion 
of sin under the circumstances, and it cannot be denied that Bertha 
has so far taken due precautions to render it remote. The question 
may be raised whether she will continue in her resolution, since it 
may well be that Titius was moved rather by her state of convales- 
cence than by any sincere intention of accepting the arrangement 
as final. Should she cease from her precautions on her complete 
recovery, undoubtedly the aspect of the case would change, and the 
permission accorded would have to be withdrawn. But, confining 
our attention to the actual case, Juvenis cannot be justly condemned 
for his decision. He had more than a slight probability of the 
sufficient dispositions of Bertha, and in her extreme necessity quite 
lawfully administered the Sacraments to her. In the event she 
recovers, he will, of course, urge her to take means to discover 
whether her first husband is living or dead, which investigation could 
be conducted quietly without giving scandal. If he is dead, the civil 
marriage may be validated; if living, separation from Titius must 
be effected as soon as it becomes humanly possible. 











ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


SUMMARY OF THE ENCYCLICAL oF His Ho.iness, Pore Pius XI, 
ON CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


The Holy Father gives an authoritative pronouncement on the 
Catholic doctrine concerning the Sacrament of Matrimony, and 
points out those things which in modern life and practice contravene 
the natural and the positive divine laws established by God for the 
protection of this most important institute among human beings. 
The Encyclical deals with the following points: (1) the nature and 
dignity of marriage, especially Christian marriage; (2) the family 
(husband and wife, children, faithful union, sacramental dignity of 
Christian marriage and indissolubility) ; (3) present-day degradation 
of the divine institution of marriage (temporary, trial, com- 
panionate marriages); (4) tampering with the life of the unborn 
child and with the generative faculties of individuals; (5) attacks 
of unchristian men on conjugal fidelity, on the proper relation 
between husband and wife by the so-called emancipation of married 
women, attacks through divorce on the indissolubility of marriage 
and on the helpless children deprived of their natural environment, 
the family, on which they depend for bodily and mental development ; 
(6) economic difficulties of poor families must be overcome by 
private and public aid lest they be led into race suicide. 


There is nothing really novel in the Encyclical of the Supreme 
Pontiff, nor can there be, for, as truly as God is eternal and im- 
mutable, so must be the principles which He has laid down for the 
life and conduct of His rational creatures. Difficulties do arise in 
the application of God’s laws to the ever-changing circumstances of 
the human race. To interpret and apply those laws for all times and 
all conditions of life, God has given the world a safe guide, promis- 
ing unerring certainty to His Church in matters of faith and morals. 

For practical Catholics, therefore, the chief value of the Ency- 
clical will lie in its superb and uncompromising restatement of the 
historic and unvarying Christian teaching on the question of mar- 
riage. There are, however, many evidences in the document— 
especially its direct appeal to secular rulers for codperation and its 
insistence on the right of the Church to be heard by all men on 
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matters of faith and morals—that the Holy Father was addressing 
more than a Catholic audience. Coming indeed after the divided 
counsels on this all-important social question that have been recently 
emanating from our separated brethren in America and England, 
the unequivocal and explicit challenge of the Father of Christendom 
—which “no Government, no ruler in the modern world, would have 
the temerity to utter’”—must have an electrical effect on the decent 
and thinking elements among the population of every civilized state. 
Since the Encyclical has already been published in full by many of 
the secular and the majority of our Catholic newspapers, we shall 
reprint only a selection of the most striking passages. As the Latin 
text was not available, we were unable to correct a few verbal 
obscurities which appear in the available translations, and which 
were doubtless due to errors in cabling. 


Tue NATURE AND DIGNITY OF MARRIAGE 


Let it be repeated as an immutable and inviolable doctrine that matrimony 
was not instituted or restored by man but by God; not by men were the 
laws made to strengthen and confirm and elevate it but by God, the Author 
of nature, and by Christ our Lord, by whom nature was redeemed. Hence 
these laws cannot be subject to any human decrees or to any contrary pact 
even of the spouses themselves. This is the doctrine of Holy Scripture, this 
is the constant tradition of the Universal Church, this is the solemn defini- 
tion of the Council of Trent, which declares and establishes from the words 
of Holy Writ itself that God is the Author of the perpetual stability of the 
marriage bond, of its unity and its firmness... . 

Therefore, the sacred partnership of true marriage is constituted both by 
the will of God and the will of man: from God comes the very institution 
of marriage, the ends for which it was instituted, the laws that govern it, 
and the blessings that flow from it; while man, through generous surrender 
of his own person—one party to the other—for the whole span of life, 
becomes with the help and codperation of God the author of each particular 
marriage, with the duties and blessings annexed thereto by divine institu- 
tion. ... 

Among the blessings of marriage the child holds the first place, and in- 
deed the Creator of the human race Himself, who in His goodness wished 
to use men as His helpers in the propagation of life, taught this when, in- 
stituting marriage in Paradise, He said to our first parents and through them 
to all future spouses: “Increase and multiply and fill the earth.” ... 

But Christian parents must also understand that they are not destined 
merely to propagate and preserve the human race on earth; indeed, not only 
to educate any kind of worshippers of the true God, but children who are to 
become members of the Church of Christ. . . . 

Now, it is certain that both from the law of nature and of God this right 
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and duty of educating their offspring belong in the first place to those who 
began the work of nature by giving them birth, and they are indeed for- 
bidden to leave unfinished this work and so expose it to certain ruin. But 
in matrimony provision has been made in the best possible way for this 
education of children that is so necessary, for, since the parents are bound 
together by an indissoluble bond, the care and mutual help of each is always 
at hand.... 

Nor must We omit to remark, in fine, that since the duty entrusted to 
parents for the good of their children is of such high dignity and of such 
great importance, every use of the faculty given by God for the procreation 
of new life is the right and the privilege of the married state alone, by the 
law of God and of nature, and must be confined absolutely within the sacred 
limits of that state.... 


Orper oF Love IN THE FAMILY 


Domestic society being confirmed by the bond of love, it is necessary that 
there should flourish in it the “order of love,” as St. Augustine calls it. This 
order includes both primacy of the husband with regard to the wife and 
children and the ready subjection of the wife and her willing obedience, 
which the Apostle commands in the words: “Let women be subject to their 
husbands as to the Lord, because the husband is the head of the wife, as 
Christ is the head of the Church.” 


This subjection, however, does not deny or take away the liberty which 
fully belongs to the woman both in view of her dignity as a human being 
and in view of her noble office as wife and mother and companion, nor does 
it bid her obey her husband’s every request if not in harmony with right 
reason or with the dignity due to the wife. . . . But it forbids that exag- 
gerated license which cares not for the good of the family. It forbids that in 
this body, which is the family, the heart be separated from the head to the 
great detriment of the whole body and the proximate danger of ruin. 
For, if the man is the head, the woman is the heart, and as he occupies the 
chief place in ruling, so she may and ought to claim for herself the chief 
place in love.... 


Not fettered but adorned by the golden bond of the Sacrament, not ham- 
pered but assisted, the parties should strive with all their might to the end 
that their wedlock, not only through the power and symbolism of the Sacra- 
ment but also through their spirit and manner of life, may be and may re- 
main always the living image of that most fruitful union of Christ with 
the Church, which is to be venerated as the sacred token of most perfect love. 

When we consider the great excellence of chaste wedlock, it appears 
all the more regrettable that particularly in our day we should witness this 
divine institution often scorned and on every side degraded. 

For now alas, not secretly or under cover but openly with all sense of 
shame put aside—now by word, again by writings, by theatrical productions 
of every kind, by romantic fiction, by amorous and frivolous novels, by 
motion pictures portrayed in vivid scene, in addresses broadcast by radio 
telephony, in short, by all the inventions of modern science—the sanctity of 
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marriage is trampled under foot and derided, while divorce, adultery and 
all the basest vices are either extolled or at least depicted in such colors as 
to appear free of all reproach and infamy... . 

The evil of this teaching is plainly seen from the consequences which its 
advocates deduce from it, namely, that since the laws, institutions and cus- 
toms by which wedlock is governed take their origin solely from the will 
of man, they are subject entirely to him, and hence can and must be founded, 
changed and abrogated according to human caprice and the shifting circum- 
stances of human affairs; that the generative power which is grounded 
in nature itself is more sacred and has wider range than matrimony and 
hence may be exercised both outside as well as within the confines of wed- 
lock, even though the purpose of matrimony be set aside, as though to sug- 
gest that the license of a base, fornicating woman should enjoy the same 
rights as the chaste motherhood of a lawfully wedded wife. 


“TRIAL” AND “CoMPANIONATE” MARRIAGES CONDEMNED 


Armed with these principles, some men go so far as to concoct new 
species of unions suited, as they say, to the present temper of men and the 
times, which various new forms of matrimony they presume to label “tem- 
porary,” “trial” and “companionate.” These offer all the indulgence 
of matrimony and its rights without its indissolubility and without offspring, 
unless later the parties alter their cohabitation into a matrimony in the full 
sense of the law. 

Indeed, there are some who desire and insist that these practices be legi- 
timatized by the law, or at least excused by their general acceptance among 
the people. They do not seem to suspect that these proposals partake of 
nothing of the modern “culture” in which they glory so much, but are 
simply hateful abominations which beyond all question reduce our truly 
cultured nations to the barbarous standards of savage peoples... . 


CoNDEMNATION OF BirtTH CONTROL 


The Catholic Church, standing erect in the midst of the moral ruin which 
surrounds her and with the aim of preserving the chastity of the nuptial 
union from being defiled by this foul stain, raises her voice in token of 
divine ambassadorship and through our mouth proclaims anew: any use 
whatsoever of matrimony exercised in such a way that the act is deliberately 
frustrated in its natural power to generate life is an offense against the 
law of God and of nature, and those who indulge in such are branded with 
the guilt of grave sin. 

We admonish, therefore, priests who hear confessions and others who 
have the care of souls, in virtue of our supreme authority and in our 
solicitude for the salvation of souls, not to allow the faithful entrusted to 
them to err regarding this most grave law of God; much more, that they 
keep themselves immune from such false opinions, in no way conniving at 
them. If any confessor or pastor of souls—which may God forbid !—lead 
the faithful entrusted to him into these errors, or should even confirm them 
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by approval or by guilty silence, let him be mindful of the fact that he must 
render a strict account to God, the Supreme Judge, for the betrayal of his 
sacred trust, and let him take to himself the words of Christ: “They are 
blind leaders of the blind; and if the blind lead the blind, both fall into the 
pit” (Matt., xv. 14).... 

Holy Church knows well that not infrequently one of the parties is sinned 
against rather than sinning, when for a grave cause he or she reluctantly 
allows the perversion of the right order. In such a case there is no sin, 
provided that, mindful of the law of charity, he or she does not neglect to 
seek to dissuade and to deter the other partner from sin; nor are those con- 
sidered as acting against nature who in the married state use their right in 
the proper manner, although on account of natural reasons, either of time 
or of defects, new life cannot be brought forth. For in matrimony, as well 
as in the use of the matrimonial rights, there are also secondary ends such 
as mutual aid, the cultivating of mutual love and the quieting of concu- 
piscence, which husband and wife are not forbidden to consider so long as 
they are subordinated to the primary end and so long as the intrinsic nature 
of the act is preserved. ... 


CuiLtp MurvDER 


Another very grave crime is to be noted, which regards the taking of the 
life of the offspring hidden in the mother’s womb. Some wish it to be al- 
lowed and left to the will of the father or the mother, while others say it is 
unlawful unless there are weighty reasons which they call by the name of 


medical, social or eugenic “indication.” Because this matter falls under 
the penal laws of the State, these people demand that the “indication,” which 
in one form or another they defend, be recognized as such by the public 
law and in no way penalized. ... However much we may pity the mother 
whose health and even life is gravely imperilled in the performance of the 
duty allotted her by nature, nevertheless what could ever be a sufficient reason 
for excusing in any way the direct murder of the innocent? This is pre- 
cisely what we are dealing with here. Whether inflicted upon the mother 
or the child, it is against the precept of God and the law of nature, “Thou 
shalt not kill”; the life of each is equally sacred, and no one, not even the 
public authority, has the power to destroy it. ... Sometimes this lustful 
cruelty or cruel lust goes so far as to seek to procure a baneful sterility, and, 
if this fails, the foetus conceived in the womb is in one way or another 
smothered or evacuated in the desire to destroy the offspring before it has 
life or, if it already lives in the womb, to kill it before it is born. If both 
man and woman are parties to such practices, they are not spouses at all, 
and, if from the first they have so acted, they have come together not for 
wedlock itself but for impure gratification; if both are not parties to these 
deeds, We make bold to say that either the wife makes herself a mistress of 
the husband, or the husband simply the paramour of his wife. . . . 

Those who hold the reins of government should not forget that it is the 
duty of the public authority to defend the lives of the innocent by appro- 
priate laws and sanctions and this all the more so since those whose lives 
are endangered and assailed cannot defend themselves, among whom we must 
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mention in the first place infants hidden in the mother’s womb. And if the 
public magistrates not only do not defend them, but by their laws and or- 
dinances betray them to death at the hands of doctors or of others, let them 
remember that God is the judge and avenger of innocent blood which cries 
from earth to heaven for vengeance (Gen., iv. 16). 


EUGENICAL AND PUNITIVE STERILIZATION 





Finally, that pernicious practice must be condemned which closely touches 
upon the natural right of man to enter matrimony, but affects also in a real 
way the welfare of the offspring. For there are some who, over-solicitous 
for the cause of eugenics, not only give salutary counsel for more certainly it! 
procuring the strength and health of the future child—which, indeed, is not ih 
contrary to right reason—but put eugenics before aims of a higher order, 
and by public authority wish to prevent from marrying all those who, even 
though naturally fit for marriage, they consider will, according to the 
norms and conjectures of their investigations, bring forth defective off- 
spring. And more, they wish to legislate to deprive those of that natural 
faculty by medical action despite their unwillingness; and this they do not 
propose as an infliction of grave punishment under the authority of the State 
for a crime committed, nor to prevent future crimes by guilty persons, but 
against every right and good they wish the civil authority to arrogate to 
itself a power over a faculty which it never had and can never legitimately 
possess. 

Those who act in this way are at fault in losing sight of the fact that the 
family is more sacred than the State, and that men are begotten, not for 
the earth and for time, but for heaven and eternity. Although often the 
individuals in question are to be dissuaded from entering into matrimony, 
certainly it is wrong to brand men with the stigma of crime because they 
contract marriage, on the ground that, despite the fact that they are in 
every way capable of matrimony, they will give birth only to defective 
children, even though they use all care and diligence. ... 





Furthermore, Christian doctrine establishes and the light of reason makes 
it most clear that private individuals have no power over the members of 
their bodies other than that which pertains to their natural ends, and they 
are not free to destroy or mutilate their members, or in any other way render 
themselves unfit for their natural functions, except when no other provision 
can be made for the good of the whole body... . 


FaLsE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN 








The same false teachers who try to dim the luster of conjugal faith and 
purity do not scruple to do away with the honorable and trusting obedience 
which the woman owes to the man. Many of them go even further and 
assert that such a subjection of one party to the other is unworthy of human 
dignity, that the rights of husband and wife are equal; wherefore, they 
boldly proclaim, the emancipation of women has been and ought to be 
effected. This emancipation, in their ideas, must be threefold, in the ruling 
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of the domestic society, in the administration of family affairs, and in the 
rearing of the children. It must be social, economic and physiological: 
physiological, that is to say, the woman is to be freed at her own pleasure 
from the burdensome duties belonging to a wife as companion and mother 
(we have already said that this is not an emancipation but a crime) ; social, 
inasmuch as the wife being freed from the cares of children and family 
should, to the neglect of these, be able to follow her own bent and devote 
herself to business and even public affairs; finally, economic, whereby the 
woman even without the knowledge and against the wish of the husband may 
be at liberty to conduct and administer her own affairs, giving her attention 
chiefly to these rather than to children, husband and family. 

This, however, is not the true emancipation of woman, nor that rational 
and exalted liberty which belongs to the noble office of a Christian woman 
and wife. It is rather the debasing of the womanly character and of the 
dignity of motherhood and indeed of the whole family, as a result of which 
the husband suffers the loss of his wife, the children that of their mother 
and the home, and the whole family that of an ever-watchful guardian. 
More than this, this false liberty and unnatural equality with the husband 
is to the detriment of the woman herself, for, if the woman descends from 
her truly regal throne to which she has been raised within the walls of the 
home by means of the Gospel, she will soon be reduced to the old state of 
slavery (if not in appearance, certainly in reality) and become as among the 
pagans the mere instrument of man... . 


Evits oF Mrixep MARRIAGES 


The sacredness of marriage, which is intimately connected with religion 
and all that is holy, arises from the divine origin we have just mentioned, 
from its purpose (which is the begetting and educating of children for God 
and the binding of man and woman to God through Christian love and mutual 
support), and finally from the very nature of wedlock, whose institution is 
to be sought for in the farseeing providence of God, whereby it is the 
means of transmitting life, thus making the parents the ministers, as it 
were, of the divine omnipotence. To this must be added that new element 
of dignity which comes from the Sacrament by which the Christian marriage 
is so ennobled and raised to such a level that it appeared to the Apostle as a 
“great sacrament.” This religious character of marriage, its sublime signi- 
fication of grace and of the union between Christ and the Church, evidently 
requires that those about to marry should show a holy reverence towards it, 
and zealously endeavor to make their marriage approach as nearly as possible 
to the archetype of Christ and the Church. 

Those who rashly and heedlessly contract mixed marriages, from which 
the maternal love and providence of the Church dissuades her children, fail 
conspicuously in this respect, sometimes with danger to their eternal salvation. 
This attitude of the Church to mixed marriages appears in many of her doc- 
uments, all of which are summed up in the Code of Canon Law: “Everywhere 
and most strictly the Church forbids marriage between two baptized persons, 
one of whom is a Catholic and the other a member of a schismatical or 
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heretical sect, and, if there be also present the danger of the perversion of 
the Catholic party and of the children, such a marriage is forbidden also by 
the divine law.” If the Church occasionally, on account of circumstances, does 
not refuse to grant a dispensation from these strict laws (provided that the 
divine law remains intact and the above-mentioned dangers are provided 
against with suitable safeguards), it is unlikely that the Catholic party will 
not suffer some detriment from such a marriage. 

Whence it comes about not infrequently, as experience shows, that de- 
plorable defections from religion occur among the offspring, or at least 
a headlong descent into that religious indifference which is closely related 
to impurity. Again, it is to be also considered that in these mixed marriages 
it becomes much more difficult to imitate by a lively conformity of spirit 
the mystery of which we have spoken, namely, that close union between 
Christ and His Church. Assuredly also there will be lacking that close 
union of spirit which, as it is the sign and mark of the Church of Christ, 
should also be the sign of Christian wedlock, its glory and adornment, for 
where there exists diversity of mind, truth and feeling, the bond of union 
between mind and heart is wont to be broken or at least weakened. From 
this comes the danger that the love of man and wife grow cold, and the 
peace and happiness of family life, resting as it does on the union of hearts, 
be destroyed... . 


CHURCH’s UNALTERABLE POSITION ON DIVORCE 


The advocates of the neo-paganism of today have learned nothing from 
the sad state of affairs, but instead day by day more and more vehemently 
continue by legislation to attack the indissolubility of the marriage bond, 
proclaiming that the lawfulness of divorce must be recognized, and that 
the antiquated laws must give way to a new and more human legislation. 
Many and varied are the grounds put forward for divorce, some arising from 
the wickedness and guilt of the persons concerned, others arising from the 
circumstances of the case: the former they describe as “subjective,” the 
latter as “objective”—in a word, whatever might make married life hard or 
unpleasant. .. . 

Others, taking a step further, simply state that marriage, being a private 
contract, is like all other contracts to be left to the consent and good pleas- 
ure of both parties, and so can be dissolved for any reason whatsoever. 
Opposed to all these reckless opinions stands the unalterable law of God, 
fully confirmed by Christ, a law that can never be deprived of its force by 
the decrees of men, the ideas of a people or the will of any legislator : ‘What 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder”; and if any man acting 
contrary to this law shall have put asunder, his action is null and void, and 
the consequence remains as Christ Himself has explicitly confirmed: “Every- 
one that putteth away his wife and marrieth another, committeth adultery 
and he that marrieth her that is put away from her husband committeth 
adultery.” Moreover, these words refer to every kind of marriage, even 
that which is natural and legitimate only; for, as has already been ob- 
served, that indissolubility by which the loosening of the bond is once and 
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for all removed from the whim of the parties and from every secular power, 
is a property of every true marriage... . 


BLESSINGS OF INDISSOLUBLE MARRIAGE 


To revert again to the expressions of our predecessor (Leo XIII), it is 
hardly necessary to point out what an amount of good is involved in the 
absolute indissolubility of wedlock, and what a train of evils follow on 
divorce. Whenever the marriage bond remains intact, then we find mar- 
riages contracted with a sense of safety and security, while, when separa- 
tions are considered and the dangers of divorce are present, the marriage 
contract itself becomes insecure, or at least gives ground for anxiety and 
surprises. On the one hand, we see a wonderful strengthening of good 
will and co-operation in the daily life of husband and wife, while on the 
other these are lamentably weakened by the presence of a facility for 
divorce. Here we have at very opportune moments a source of help by 
which both parties are enabled to preserve their purity and loyalty; there 
we find baneful inducements to unfaithfulness. On this side we find the 
birth of children and their tuition and upbringing effectively promoted, 
many avenues of discord closed among families and relations, and the be- 
ginning of jealousy and rivalry easily suppressed; on that side we see 
very great obstacles to the birth and rearing of children and their educa- 
tion, while many occasions of quarrels abound and seeds of jealousy are 
sown everywhere. Finally, but especially, the dignity and position of women 
in civil and domestic society is reinstated by the former, while by the latter 
it is shamefully lowered and the danger is incurred of their being con- 
sidered outcasts, slaves of the lust of men... . 


ALL MarriacGes Must ConForM TO THE DIVINE PLAN 


In order to restore due order in this matter of marriage, it is necessary 
that all should bear in mind what is the divine plan and strive to con- 
form to it. And wherefore, since the chief obstacle to this study is the 
power of unbridled lust, which indeed is the most potent cause of sins 
against the sacred laws of marriage, and since man cannot hold in check 
his passions unless he first subject himself to God, this must be his primary 
endeavor in accordance with the plan divinely ordained. For it is a sacred 
ordinance that whoever shall have first subjected himself to God will by 
the aid of divine grace subject unto himself his own passions and con- 
cupiscence, while he who is a rebel against God will to his sorrow experi- 
ence within himself the violent rebellion of his worst passions. 


They are greatly mistaken who, having underestimated or neglected these 
means which rise above nature, think that they can induce men by the 
use and discoveries of the natural sciences (such as biology, heredity and 
the like) to curb their carnal desires. We do not say this in order to 
belittle these natural means, which are not dishonest, for God is the author 
of nature as well as of grace, and He has disposed the good things of 
both orders for the beneficial use of man. The faithful, therefore, can and 
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ought to be assisted also by natural means. But they are mistaken who 
think that these means are able to establish the chastity of the nuptial 
union, or that they are more effective than supernatural grace. .. . 


DANGERS OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT 


Everyone can see to how many fallacies an avenue would be opened and 
how many errors would become mixed with the truth if it were left solely to 
the light of reason of each to find it out. . . . Wherefore, let the faithful also 
be on their guard against the overrated independence of private judgment 
and that false autonomy of human reason. For it is quite foreign to every- 
one bearing the name of Christian to trust his own mental powers with 
such pride as to agree only with those things which he can examine from 
their inner nature and to imagine that the Church, which is sent by God 
to teach and guide all nations, is not conversant with present affairs and cir- 
cumstances; or even that they must obey only in those matters which she 
has decreed by means of solemn definition, as though her other decisions 
might be presumed to be false or to offer insufficient motive for truth and 
credence. ... 


NeEcEssITY OF INSTRUCTION ON MARRIAGE DUTIES 


Consequently, since everything must be referred to the law and mind of 
God, in order to bring about the universal and permanent restoration of 
marriage it is indeed of the utmost importance that the faithful should 
be well instructed about matrimony, and that both by word of mouth and 
by the written word, not cursorily but often and fully, by means of plain 
and weighty arguments, so that these truths will strike the intellect and 
will be deeply engraved in their hearts. . . . 


Certainly, if the latter-day subverters of marriage are entirely devoted 
to misleading the minds of men and corrupting their hearts, to making 
a mockery of matrimonial purity and extolling the filthiest of vices by 
means of books and pamphlets and other innumerable methods, much more 
ought you, Venerable Brethren, whom “the Holy Ghost has placed as 
bishops to rule the Church of God, which He hath purchased with His 
own blood,” to give yourselves wholly so that, through yourselves and 
through the priests subject to you and moreover through the laity united to 
Catholic action so much desired and recommended by us and into a power 
of hierarchical apostolate, you may by every fitting means oppose error 
by truth, vice by the excellent dignity of chastity, the slavery of covetous- 
ness by the liberty of the sons of God, that disastrous ease in obtaining 
divorce by an enduring love in the bond of marriage and by the inviolate 
pledge of fidelity given even to death. Thus will it come to pass that the 
faithful will wholeheartedly thank God that they are bound together by 
His command and led by gentle compulsion to fly as far as possible from 
every idolatry of the flesh and from the base slavery of the passions. . . . 

Such wholesome instruction and religious training in regard to Chris- 
tian marriage will be quite different from that exaggerated physiological 
education by means of which in these times of ours some reformers of 
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marriage make the pretence of helping those joined in wedlock, making 
much of these physiological matters by which is learned rather the art 
of sinning in a subtle way than the virtue of living chastely. .. . 

Even the very best instruction given by the Church, however, will not 
alone suffice to bring about once more conformity of marriage to the law 
of God. Something more is needed besides the education of the mind, 
namely, a steadfast determination of the will on the part of husband and 
wife to observe the sacred laws of God and of nature in regard to marriage. 


PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 


All these things, however, depend in large measure on the due prepara- 
tion, remote and proximate, of the parties for marriage. For it cannot be 
denied that the basis of a happy wedlock and the ruin of an unhappy one 
is prepared and set in the souls of boys and girls during the period of 
childhood and adolescence. . . . 

To the proximate preparation for a good married life belongs very 
especially the care in choosing a partner; on that depends largely whether 
the forthcoming marriage will be happy or not, since one may be a great 
help to the other in leading a Christian life or a great danger and hindrance. 
And so that they will not deplore for the rest of their lives the sorrows 
arising from an indiscreet marriage, those about to enter into wedlock 
should carefully deliberate in choosing the person with whom hencefor- 
ward they must live continuously. They should in so deliberating keep be- 
fore their minds the thought, first, of God and the true religion of Christ, 
then of themselves, of their partner, of their children and of civil society 
for which wedlock is as a fountainhead. Let them diligently pray for divine 
help so that they will make their choice in accordance with Christian 
prudence, not indeed led by the blind, unrestrained impulse of lust, nor 
by any other base influence, but by a true and noble love and by a sacred 
affection towards a future partner. Then let them strive in their married 
life to attain those ends for which the state was instituted by God. 

Lastly, let them not omit to ask the prudent advice of their parents with 
regard to their partner, and let them regard this advice in no light man- 
ner in order that by their parents’ mature knowledge and experience of 
human affairs they may guard against a baneful mistake. 


RELIEF OF NEEDS OF MARRIED COUPLES 


Since it is no rare thing to find that the perfect observance of God's 
commands and conjugal integrity encounter difficulties because the mar- 
ried parties are oppressed by straitened circumstances, their necessities must 
be relieved as far as possible. So, in the first place, an effort must be made 
to obtain that which our predecessor, Leo XIII of happy memory, had al- 
ready required: namely, that in the State such economic and social methods 
should be set up as will enable every head of a family to earn as much as 
is necessary for himself and his wife and for the rearing of his children, for 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire.” ... 

Care, however, must be taken that the parties themselves for a con- 
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siderable time before entering upon married life should strive to dispose 
of or at least to diminish the material obstacles in their way. The man- 
ner in which this may be done effectively and honestly must be pointed out 
by those of experience. 

Provision must be made also in the case of those who are not self- 
supporting for joint aid by private or public guilds. When these means 
which we have pointed out are not fulfilled, Christian charity towards our 
neighbor absolutely demands that these things which are lacking to the 
needy should be provided; hence it is incumbent on the rich to help the 
poor, that having an abundance of this world’s goods they do not expend 
them fruitlessly or completely squander them, but employ them for the sup- 
port and well-being of those who lack the necessities of life. . 


State A1p 


However, if private resources do not suffice, it is the duty of the public 
authority to supply for the insufficient forces of individual effort, par- 
ticularly in a matter which is of such importance to the common weal, 
touching as it does the maintenance of the family and married people. . . . 
Great peril can arise to public security and to the welfare and the very 
life of civil society when men are reduced to that condition of desperation 
that, having nothing which they fear to lose, they are emboldened to hope 
for advantage from the upheaval of the State and established order. . . . 

We are sorry to note that not infrequently nowadays it happens through 
a certain inversion of the true order of things ready and bountiful assistance 
is provided for the unmarried mother and illegitimate offspring (who, in- 
deed, must be helped that a greater evil may be avoided) which is denied 
to legitimate mothers, or given sparingly or almost grudgingly. 

But not only in those things which regard temporal goods is it the con- 
cern of the public authority that proper provision be made for matrimony 
and the family, but also in other things which are for the good of souls. 
Namely, just laws must be made for the protection of chastity, for reciprocal 
conjugal aid and for similar purposes, and they must be faithfully enforced, 
because, as history testifies, the prosperity of the State and the happiness 
of its citizens cannot remain safe and sound where the foundation on which 
they are established, which is the moral order, is weakened, and where the 
very fountainhead from which the State draws its life (namely, wedlock 
and the family) is obstructed by the vices of its citizens. 

For the preservation of the moral order neither the laws and sanctions 
of the temporal power are sufficient, nor the beauty of virtue and the 
exposition of its necessity. A religious authority must enter in to 
illumine with truth, to direct the will and to strengthen human frailty by 
the assistance of divine grace, and such an authority is alone the Church 
instituted by Christ the Lord. Hence We earnestly exhort in the Lord all 
those who hold the reins of power that they establish and maintain firmly 
harmony and friendship with the Church of Christ in order that through the 
united activity and energy of both powers the tremendous evils may be 
checked which menace civil society as well as the Church. 
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Hiomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of March 


SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 
On Fear 


By P. M. NorTHcoTEe 


“Arise and fear not” (Matt., xvii. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Presence of God. 
II. What is Fear? 
III. The Fear of God. 
IV. The Apostles’ Fear on Thabor. 
V. Conclusion. 


As you stand upon the surrounding hills that encircle little 
Nazareth and look towards the East, rising sheer from the wide 
plain of Esdrelon Mount Thabor rears its rounded top. Immemorial 
tradition marks it out as the scene of the Transfiguration. Thither 
Our Lord led those three Apostles who were always singled out 
to be the witnesses of any great event in His life, and there He 
was transfigured before them. They beheld Christ in glory as 
St. John afterwards beheld Him in the Isle of Patmos when His 
great sacrifice had been consummated, and He had passed out of this 
mortal sphere; a luminous cloud surrounded them from which was 
heard the voice of the Eternal Father bearing witness to His 
Only-Begotten. Could anything have been more awe-inspiring? 
And is it wonderful that they feared? We ourselves from time 
to time experience a fear something similar on those rare occasions 
when it is given us vividly to realize the Presence of God. It is 
indeed an awe-striking thought. He penetrates the innermost 
recesses of our soul, in Him we live and move and have our 
being, by one eternal act He created and conserves us. In Him we 
live, howsoever wasted and trivial our life may be; in Him we 
move, howsoever sinful our motions may be; in Him we have 
our being, howsoever that being may have become at variance 
with His designs in our regard. Such as we are and such as the 
Apostles felt themselves to be, it is impossible vividly to realize 
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the Presence of God without an overwhelming sense of fear. Yet, 
this fear is hard to classify. 


Wuat Is FEAR? 


In its strict sense fear is that painful emotion arising in the 
soul from the apprehension of impending calamity which we are 
powerless to avert. This anguish of fear, the Holy Gospel tells 
us, Our Saviour experienced in the Garden of Gethsemani: “He 
began to fear” (Mark, xiv. 33). His Passion was at hand and He 
was powerless to avert it, because His human will was always in 
perfect obedience to the Divine Will, and God’s Will had inexorably 
decreed His Passion as the price of the world’s redemption. A 
young man who came safely through a great battle afterwards 
remarked that never before had he realized the agony of fear in 
the soul of Christ; but the shriek of the oncoming shell, the vicious 
screech of the bullet which just missed his head, and all those ter- 
rible sights and sounds which brought home to him that death 
instantaneous and unavoidable threatened him at every moment, 
wrought in his soul a sense of fear which reached the point of 
acute anguish. This is not cowardice. Christ was not a coward, 
neither was the young officer, and each went on through his passion: 
they but experienced what is in human nature to experience when 
unavoidable harm impends. 

Like every other emotion of the soul, fear is rooted in love: 
a man fears death because he naturally loves life. And since fear 
is a natural emotion of the soul, it is good, for all that is natural 
is good, nor could it in itself be otherwise, for God is the author of 
nature. But, like all things natural, it may be perverted to an 
evil end, as when a man so fears death that to preserve life he will 
deny the Faith. 


THE FEAR OF GoD 


When we come to speak of the fear of God, here too we must 
consider a fear which is evil as well as a fear which is good. We 
may judge it as good or evil by the test whether it draws us to 
God our Last End or repels us away from Him. Thus, it is an 
evil fear which dreads God simply and solely as the avenger of 
sin, which does not withdraw the soul from sin but is wholly occu- 
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pied with its consequences: “That which the wicked feareth shall 
come upon him” (Prov., x. 24). Even in hell “the devils believe 
and tremble” (James, ii. 19). 

Again, that is an evil fear which, regarding God only as the 
rigorous exactor who makes such large demands on us, requires of 
us such constant vigilance, such unceasing abnegation, that the 
torpid soul fears the effort required in aspiring after God, and 
sinks down into spiritual sloth: “I passed by the field of the slothful 
man, and by the vineyard of the foolish man: and behold it was 
all filled with nettles, and thorns had covered the face thereof, and 
the stone wall was broken down” (Prov., xxiv. 30, 31). Such is 
the symbolical picture of the man who so fears God as the “bonum 
arduum” that he will make no effort to attain Him, and so utterly 
neglects the care of his soul. Surely, it is a most heinous insult 
to God to say to Him that He is not—or at least act towards Him 
as though He were not—worth the trouble of striving for; yet, 
in these days of religious indifference there is hardly a sin more 
common. This fear is closely allied to that other kind of fear which 
amounts to mistrust of God—a sin most injurious to our Heavenly 
Father, for it implies a doubt of His love for us or His power 
to put into effect that love—and is a repudiation of God’s most 
solemn promises not to desert any who put their trust in Him. 

All such species of fear of God are evil, and it is of such fear 
that St. John speaks when he enumerates “the fearful’ amongst 
those unhappy ones who will be excluded from the heavenly city 
(Apoc., xxi. 8). 

There is also a good fear of God which does not withdraw the 
soul from God, but on the contrary draws it to Him by ascending 
gradations. The first of these steps is a fear of God as the just 
avenger of iniquity; it does not stop at this or it would not be a 
good fear at all, but an evil fear wholly self-centred. Nevertheless, 
this fear of God’s just punishments is the impelling motive which 
urges the soul to turn away from sin and subject itself to God; it is 
the “beginning of wisdom” (Ps. cx. 10), and is approved by Our 
Saviour where He says: “Fear ye Him who, after He hath killed, 
hath power to cast into hell. Yea, I say to you, fear Him” (Luke, 
xii. 5). This salutary fear is good, and has been the turning point 
in the history of countless souls. Yet is it but the first rung in 
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the ladder when we speak of holy fear. It is a great step forward 
when another and a higher motive mingles with this fear of God 
as the avenger of sin, and this motive is love for God. Since the 
proper function of love is to unite, the soul that loves God 
dreads nothing so much as to be separated from Him; but neither 
does the loving soul stay here, but it fears to offend God simply 
because God is God, the supreme and ultimate Good. Here we 
have several motives combined. The fear of punishment is not 
absent, but it begins to be superseded by the fear of God arising 
from love of Him as our own supreme Good, and furthermore as 
in Himself infinitely good and infinitely worthy of all our love and 
service : this we call initial fear. Few of us get beyond this because 
few of us in this world attain perfection, yet there is a still higher 
step, for “perfect love casteth out fear” (I John, iv. 18); 
the soul arrives at that degree of love for God when all motives of 
self disappear, or at least are scarcely heeded, and the soul fears 
to offend God wholly and solely because God is God the infinitely 
lovable. We wonder sometimes, as we read the Life of a Saint, 
whatever sins they could possibly find in themselves so bitterly to 
bewail: the reason is because their love for God was so intense 
that the smallest venial offense, things that we should never even 
notice, were regarded by them with the utmost horror, because 
they were offenses against the all-holy God. Thus, indeed, you 
may measure a soul’s progress in the love of God by its hatred 
of venial sin. And be it remembered this has nothing whatever 
to do with scrupulosity. This is the highest kind of holy fear and 
abides with the soul in heaven, where all fear of punishment or of 
separation from God has forever vanished. We call it chaste, 
filial or reverential fear. 


WuaTt WaAs THE APOSTLES’ FEAR ON THABOR? 


It seems that the fear experienced by the Apostles was of various 
kinds mingled. There was that natural fear which comes upon us 
at the sudden apparition of something stupendous and unwonted, 
which takes us by surprise, and we are convulsed with fear, we 
know not why. Then there must have been an admixture of servile 
fear, all their past want of faithfulness to God standing out in 
startling relief there in the presence of offended Deity. Most of all 
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it was reverential fear: the tremendous and awful Majesty of God 
had been revealed to them with unparalleled vividness, and they 
fell on their faces in awe-stricken and fearful adoration. Certainly 
their fear contained some elements of imperfection, for Jesus steps 
forward in the familiar guise they know so well and bids them not 
to fear. It was the same God whose infinite majesty cast them 
down on their faces in speechless terror, and who came forward 
and touched them lightly on the shoulder as a man would his 
friend, bidding them not to fear. 


CoNCLUSION 


It is a great lesson: God’s infinite Majesty and resistless power 
are so overwhelming that the highest of the Cherubim veils his face 
in trembling adoration; God’s love is so condescending that He was 
made man for our sakes, lived amongst us a common human life, 
and died on a Cross to save us from ourselves. He has created us 
out of love, preserves us out of love, has redeemed us out of love. 
He has washed away our birth-stain in the waters of Baptism, again 
and again taken away our sins in the Sacrament of Penance, and 
feeds us on His own Sacred Body. Who can doubt God’s individual 
love for himself alone, since our whole life’s pathway is strewn 
with tokens of it. Let us fear God, indeed, but with a trustful 
fear: “For according to His greatness, so also is His mercy with 
Him” (Ecclus., ii. 23). 


THIRD SUNDAY OF LENT 


Relapse Into Sin 
By Breve Hess, O.M.C., D.D. 


“And the last state of that man becomes worse than the first” (Luke, xi, 26). 


SYNOPSIS: 1. The third week of Lent, Mid-Lent, is the week of Christian 
self-scrutiny. Christ Jesus issues His battle cry: “Cast out 
Satan completely even from the vestibule of your soul.” 
The Sunday's Gospel: the three parables. The parable of 
the unclean spirit, a picture of relapse into sin. 


II. Deliberate relapse into sin forms the habit of sin, and leads 
to blindness of intellect and hardness of heart and final 
impenitence. 
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Christ’s lament for Corozain, Bethsaida, Capharnaum and 
Jerusalem. The inhabitants of these cities are object les- 
sons of the results of deliberate habitual sin. An anecdote 
—a true story—of an obviously impenitent apostate Catho- 
lic. Harsh words of Sacred Scripture on the lot of hard- 
ened sinners. 


IV. Still, every man receives grace sufficient for salvation. 
Therefore, no sinner must despair. On the contrary, the 
habitual sinner must pray earnestly for the light of grace 
to understand his miserable condition, for the courage and 
strength to convert from sin, for the help of God’s grace 
to confess his sins honestly, entirely, contritely and to sin 
no more. This Lent may be his last opportunity for con- 
version. All Christians should pray intensively during the 
third week of Lent for the conversion of sinners, espe- 
cially of hardened sinners. 


Mid-Lent is at hand, the third week of the holy season, a week 
in which Holy Mother Church by her liturgy, particularly her Gos- 
pel pericopes, calls out: “Do penance! Unless you shall do penance, 
you shall all perish!” On this Sunday, according to the ancient 
liturgy, the solemn exorcism of the catechumens was performed, by 
which they publicly and solemnly renounced Satan and all his works 
and all his pomps. The Third Sunday of Lent and the week follow- 
ing was the time of Christian scrutiny—of the probation of the 
candidates for Baptism and Penance. For us it is the Sunday and 
the week in which Christ, the Strong, the Healer, the Liberator, the 
Saviour, issues His battle cry: “Cast out Satan completely even 
from the vestibule of your soul, for ‘he that is not with Me, is 
against Me; and he that gathereth not with Me, scattereth.’” 


PARABLE OF THE UNCLEAN SPIRIT 


Christ Jesus, according to today’s Gospel, was accused of being 
in communion with the devil: “He casteth out devils by Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils.” He resented this imputation most vigo- 
rously and, “seeing their thoughts,” delivered three parables: the 
first on the divided kingdom, the second on the strong man keeping 
his court, and the third on the unclean spirit returning to his house. 
This third parable will engage our attention. Listen to this parable 
attentively: ‘When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he 
walketh through places without water, seeking rest ; and not finding, 
he saith, I will return into my house whence I came out, and when 
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he is come, he findeth it swept and garnished. Then he goeth, and 
taketh with him seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and 
entering in they dwell there. And the last state of that man becomes 
worse than the first.” 

What does this parable teach? The “unclean spirit” is idolatry, 
unbelief, pride, lust, malice, apostasy from God and His law: there- 
fore, sin—wilful sin, deliberate sin, intentional sin. So say the in- 
terpreters of the parable. The parable teaches that relapse into sin, 
especially into grave sins, renders “the last state of man worse than 
the first.” The reason is: deliberate relapse into sin forms the habit 
of sin and leads to blindness of intellect, hardness of heart, and final 


impenitence. 


DELIBERATE RELAPSE ForMS A HABiT oF SIN 


Let us study this matter; let us go into detail. Every habit is 
formed by the repetition of acts or deeds. This is true, for in- 
stance, of the habit of using grammatical English, of smoking, of 
early rising. It is also true of the habit of virtue and sin. We 
read in the Book of Proverbs: “It is a proverb: a young man 
according to his way, even when he is old he will not depart from 
it” (Prov., xxii. 6). The habitual blasphemer, the habitual thief, 
the habitual drunkard, the habitual glutton, the habitual libertine 
becomes so by the practice, by the deliberate repetition of the same 
sin. The habit of sin becomes part of his psychology, part of his 
mode of life. This psychology, this habit of sin, leads to blindness 
of intellect and hardness of heart and final impenitence. 


It is dogmatic truth that to every man divine grace is necessary 
for every good deed—to keep the commandments, to avoid sin, to 
practise virtue, to obtain eternal salvation. The grace of God which 
is necessary to every man is called actual grace, because it is neces- 
sary for every salutary act. It is the light to see and the courage 
to will and the strength to do the will of God. But, “this is the 
will of God, your sanctification” (I Thess., iv. 3). For “God will 
have all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth” 
(I Tim., ii. 4). 
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Curist’s CONDEMNATION OF HABITUAL SIN 


Now, think of a man who deliberately and habitually resists the 
grace of God—closes his eyes to the light of grace, hardens his 
heart to the influence of grace, obstinately rejects the help of grace. 
What else can be his lot but blindness of intellect, hardness of heart 
and, unless he be converted, final impenitence? Christ Jesus, our 
Saviour, on two occasions expressed Himself unmistakably on this 
matter. On the first occasion, “He began to upbraid the cities 
wherein were done the most of His miracles, for that they had not 
done penance: ‘Woe to thee, Corozain! Woe to thee, Bethsaida! 
For, if in Tyre and Sidon had been wrought the miracles that have 
been wrought in you, they had long ago done penance in sackcloth 
and ashes. But I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre 
and Sidon in the day of judgment than for you. And thou Caphar- 
naum, shalt thou be exalted up to heaven? Thou shalt go down 
even unto hell. For, if in Sodom had been wrought the miracles 
that have been wrought in thee, perhaps it had remained unto this 
day. But I say unto you, that it shall be more tolerable for the land 
of Sodom in the day of judgment, than for thee’” (Matt., xi. 
20-24). 

Corozain, Bethsaida and Capharnaum were three Galilean cities 
in which Christ Jesus had spent much of His public life. In these 
He had taught His marvellous doctrine, He had done His wonder- 
ful works, He had preached penance, He had sought to win the 
inhabitants to faith in Him and to the keeping of the command- 
ments. But all in vain. Tyre and Sidon were two wicked pagan 
cities, and Sodom was one of the two cities destroyed by fire from 
heaven because of the beastly sins of the inhabitants. Yet, the Son 
of God predicts a more tolerable judgment day for these sinful 
cities than for the three Galilean cities whose inhabitants, through 
their sins, became so blind as not to recognize the works of God, 
so hard of heart as not to hear the voice of God, and so obstinate 
in sin as not to do penance even when God-made-Man preached 
penance to them. 

On the second occasion, “when He drew near, seeing the city (of 
Jerusalem), He wept over it, saying: ‘If thou also hadst known, 
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and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy peace; but now 
they are hidden from thy eyes. For the days shall come upon thee, 
and thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee 
round, and straighten thee on every side, and beat thee flat to the 
ground, and thy children who are in thee; and they shall not leave 
in thee a stone upon a stone: because thou hast not known the time 
of thy visitation’” (Luke, xix. 41-44). 

Jerusalem had been highly favored by God. There stood the 
magnificent temple; there and there alone the sacrifices of the Old 
Law were offered up. In Jerusalem the Son of God taught and 
prayed and labored, in order to lead the people of Jerusalem to re- 
pentance and to faith in Him, their Messiah. Yet, under the lead- 
ership of the high-priests and the Scribes and the Pharisees, the in- 
habitants scorned the message of the Messiah, rejected Him, and 
became impenitent; because they were blind and deaf and dumb, 
they knew not the time of their visitation. 

So it is with the deliberately habitual sinner. His sin ensnares 
and enslaves him; the grace of God, so often rejected, is gradually 
withdrawn from him. He becomes blind of intellect, so that he 
does not understand the judgments of God. He becomes hard of 
heart, so that he does not care for the judgments of God. He be- 
comes finally impenitent and is not converted. 


A True Story 


The following anecdote—it is a true story—will illustrate the 
psychology of a man, blind of intellect and hard of heart. A certain 
man had been brought into a Catholic hospital and was listed, at his 
own request, as a Catholic. He was to undergo a very serious 
operation. The nun four or five times urged him to receive the 
Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist before the operation. 
The chaplain visited him three times before the operation. In con- 
versation he told his life story to the chaplain. He was sixty years 
old, had received the Sacraments the last time when he was eighteen, 
had been married to a Protestant woman by a Protestant minister 
and had raised his family of four children as Protestants. Of 
course, he had neglected his Catholic religion entirely during these 
forty-two years. When urged to make his peace with God, to con- 
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fess his sins, to return to the Church of his youth, he firmly refused 
again and again: “I have plenty of time. ... I prefer to be buried 
beside my wife... . It is too late now.” The operation was per- 
formed; he came out of the ether. On a Sunday afternoon, when 
it was evident that he could not survive, his own Protestant son 
begged him to accept the services of a priest, but the sick man re- 
fused. The Catholic nun strategically suggested that a minister be 
called, and the sick man answered: “No; I am a Catholic.” On 
the next morning, as the Blessed Sacrament was carried as Holy 
Communion to the sick and as the priest was passing the door of 
this apostate Catholic, a nurse came out and informed one of the 
nuns: “He just died.” ... And Jesus Christ in His Sacrament 
passed by. 

Explain the psychology of this man; explain his refusal of the 
Sacraments; explain his firm, even if gentlemanly, rejection of the 
services of the priest. There is but one explanation: the loss ot 
God’s grace—blindness of intellect, hardness of heart, final impeni- 
tence. Still we say: “May God have mercy on his soul!” 

This state of mind explains why there are sinners who will not 
be converted notwithstanding parish missions, annual parish re- 
treats, Lenten sermons, the visits and exhortations of their priests, 
the prayers and pleadings of their relatives—notwithstanding the 
manifest judgments of God upon themselves and others. These 
men and women are the object lessons by which we understand such 
harsh words of Holy Scripture, as the following: “By hearing you 
shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing you shall see, and 
shall not perceive. For the heart of this people is grown gross, and 
with their ears they have been dull of hearing, and their eyes they 
have shut; lest at any time they should see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their heart, and be converted, 
and I should heal them” (Matt., xiii. 14-15; cfr. Is., vi. 9). “By 
whom a man is overcome, of the same also he is the slave. For if, 
flying from the pollutions of the world, through the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they be again entangled in them 
and overcome, their latter state is become unto them worse than the 
former. For it had been better for them not to have known the 
way of justice than, after they have known it, to turn back from 
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that holy commandment which was delivered to them” (II Pet., 
ii. 19-21). 
No SINNER SHOULD DESPAIR 

Still, in conclusion be it said that it is also a dogma of faith that 
every man receives grace sufficient for salvation. Therefore, no 
sinner must despair: he can be converted and saved, as God Him- 
self testifies: ‘“‘‘As I live,’ saith the Lord God, ‘I desire not the 
death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way, and 
live’ ” (Ezech., xxxiii. 11). The habitual sinner, on the other hand, 
must delay his conversion no longer. He must pray to God and 
Jesus Christ our Saviour for the light of grace to understand his 
miserable condition of soul, his detestable mode of life. He must 
pray for the grace of conversion—the courage and the strength to 
abandon the occasions of sin, to leave evil companions, to restore 
ill-gotten goods, to turn from his sinful ways, and to lead a virtuous 
life. He must pray for the grace of sincere sorrow for his sins and 
of amendment of life. He must confess his sins honestly, entirely, 
contritely, and resolve to sin no more. 

This is the time of Christian scrutiny—self-scrutiny; this is the 
time of conversion and repentance. It may be, God knows, the last 
opportunity the habitual sinner will have to be converted to his God. 
To delay conversion longer is to play with the grace of God, and 
the last state of the sinner will become worse than the first. All 
Christians must pray intensively during this third week of Lent for 
the conversion of sinners, especially of those sinners who have be- 
come hardened in sin. 

“From all evil, deliver us, O Lord! From all sin, from Thy 
wrath, from the snares of the devil, from neglect of Thy inspira- 
tions, from eternal death, deliver us, O Lord!” 




















FOURTH SUNDAY OF LENT 
The Miraculous Bread 
By Cuarves C, Mittner, C.S.C. 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. Miracles revive hope in the hopeless, and draw 
men to God. 
I. Christ’s compassion on the suffering. 
II. Christ’s divinity revealed in His miracles. 
III. The miracle of the loaves a foreshadow of the Holy Eucharist. 
IV. The multitudes must again turn to Jesus for the bread of life. 


It is interesting, though not surprising, to note that the multitudes 
who followed Jesus did so because, as the Gospel puts it, “they saw 
the miracles which He did on them that were diseased.” The 
fact is interesting, I say, for it shows that men then as now were 
naturally curious about extraordinary things, that they were as 
attracted by anything mysterious as we are, and that, like us too, 
they entertained the hope of deriving some great benefit for them- 
selves from a person possessed of extraordinary power. Men want 
to live, and therefore they desire truth, which is the life of the 
mind, and they crave health, which preserves the life of the body. 
We are always looking for short cuts to truth and for certain and 
effective remedies for disease. Ignorance and ill-health deprive us 
of that fullness of life which, in one degree or another, we feel 
is possible, and without which our lives are marred by disastrous 
blunders in the moral order and much needless suffering and inac- 
tivity in the physical order. It is not surprising then that Christ 
who, in His infinite goodness and compassion, came that “we might 
have life and have it more abundantly,” should easily draw great 
multitudes after Him by miraculously curing those that were 
diseased. Bodily illness, even in its less serious forms, makes man 


’ 


realize his helplessness, and in its humanly incurable forms it 
frequently turns the mind to God in prayer that, if it be His holy 
will, He may effect what the human physician is unable to do. 

The Incarnate Saviour, when He walked as a man among men, 
always had compassion on suffering, whether caused by the soul- 
sickness of sin or by the bodily infirmity we call disease. He never 
turned a deaf ear to those who with faith in His divinity prayed 
to be delivered from their suffering. To the leper He said: “Be 
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thou made clean”; to the man sick with the palsy, He said: “Take 
up thy bed and walk”; of the woman taken in adultery His kindly 
judgment was: “Go thy way and sin no more.” He went about 
healing men’s minds of that ignorance which blinded them to the 
true knowledge of their God, and healing their bodies of the infirmi- 
ties which left them helpless and hopeless sufferers along the byways 
of life. No wonder, then, great multitudes followed Him, nor that 
they remained with Him for days without food. It was not so 
much because He showed great power that men followed Him, as it 
was the fact that He put that great power to the service of such 
love as they had never known before. 

The bare facts as related in today’s Gospel are these: Jesus went 
up into a mountain with His disciples. About 5,000 men followed 
Him. He took a few loaves and fishes and miraculously multiplied 
them so that all were able to eat their fill, When they had seen 
this miracle, they were convinced that Jesus was the Christ, and 
decided to take Him by force and make Him their king. Now, 
there are two classes of minds. The first is able merely to appre- 
hend certain facts, to enumerate them, to describe them, remember 
and narrate them to others. The second no sooner becomes aware 
of certain facts than it begins to ask itself what may be their mean- 
ing and their significance. For them the multiplied loaves and 
fishes were not just things to eat, things to satisfy their hunger. 
They saw in them also visible signs proclaiming the presence of 
divine power, and therefore of a divine Person wielding that power. 
They saw in those signs words of a divine language which clearly 
conveyed to them the message that He who was feeding their 
mouths with the bread of the natural body was also filling their 
minds with the manna of supernatural truth. He was giving them 
life and giving it more abundantly. He was not only multiplying 
the loaves and fishes, but through the manner of their multiplica- 
tion He was also multiplying in their hearts—as in ours—the 
precious seeds of that faith which enables us all to exclaim with 
the Prince of the Apostles: “Thou art Christ, the Son of the Liv- 
ing God.” 

Curist’s Divinity PrRoveD By MIRACLES 

It has been said that Christianity rests on miracles. That is true 

because Christianity rests on Christ’s Divinity, which He established 
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by His miracles. They show forth His divine nature in a manner 
as unmistakable as a masterpiece of art reveals the skill of a great 
artist, or as the budding leaves or the blossoming flower reveal 
the presence of life in the plant. Miracles are arguments of fact, 
not of theory. They are visible signs of God’s presence and of 
God’s power. But we cannot separate God’s power from His 
infinite love. He multiplied the loaves and the fishes because He 
had compassion on their hunger and weariness. But, as we follow 
His public life and His public preaching, we discover that this 
miracle was but the foreshadowing of another and greater one. 
For later on we find Him taking the bread and wine and saying 
over them: “This is My Body. . . . This is My Blood... . 
Take ye and eat. . . . Drink ye all of this. . . . Do this for a 
commemoration of Me.” The first was a temporary act for the 
bodily benefit of a few thousand men. The second, through the 
power He gave to His priesthood, was perpetuated throughout all 
time and for the spiritual benefit of all who render themselves worthy 
to receive it. In the first, He multiplied numerically things of the 
same nature. In the second, He transformed their nature, their 
substance, into His own Body and Blood, and gave it to us as our 
daily food and drink. In the former He gave a sign of the latter, 
and only he who has faith in the former is worthy to receive the 
immeasurable fruits of the latter. Seeing the former, they wanted 
to take Him by force and make Him their king. In the latter, 
despite the fact that they had come to reject Him as their king, 
despite the fact even that they were about to put Him to death 
because He had said that He was a king, He made Himself our 
King. Because of this latter miracle, it is we who can—it is we 
who do—hail Him as Christ our King. It is we who have built 
Him palaces and thrones wherever we have constructed a church 
and a tabernacle. It is to us He gives perpetual audience; it is 
we whom He invites daily to His banquet table, we to whom He 
gives not only what He has but also His own adorable self, that we 
may indeed have life and have it more abundantly. 


THE MULTIPLICATION OF THE LOAVES 


You will recall that when Jesus asked the question of Philip, 
“Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat?” He did it “to 
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try him”—that is, to test his faith, to see whether Philip would 
believe that He, Jesus, had either the power or the mind to work 
a miracle, if need be, to feed the hungry multitude. That was a 
problem which the Apostles could not solve, but which He did 
solve. And is it not true that what He did then He has done 
repeatedly since through the agency of His Church? Down through 
the history of the Church, whenever there has been a great crisis, 
when men have drifted away from God and all but destroyed them- 
selves with sin and strife, it has been the Church that has worked 
the miracle of their redemption. It has been the Church that has 
pointed out and withstood the false ideals of life and standards 
of living. It has been His voice speaking through her that has 
led men out of the confusion of error, the oppression of social 
injustice, and the despair of their own helplessness. 


THE HUNGER OF TODAY 


In one way or another the multitudes of mankind today are 
hungry and crying out for bread. It may be the bread of wheat, 
or the bread of truth, or the bread of justice, or the bread of peace. 
There is no one who does not know that multitudes of people are 
crying out for such bread today. Unemployment, the fruit of a 
Godless industrial system, has left them not only without food 
but also without the means of earning it. A false conception of 
liberty has made them the victims of a thousand irresponsible lead- 
ers by whom they have been robbed of that bread of spiritual truth 
which is their very birthright as children of God. An erroneous 
conception of the State and of its rights and duties has brought 
about conditions which have deprived them of that social justice 
and international peace which they may rightly expect as citizens 
in any land. Our newspapers speak of the prevalence of crime and 
the power of criminals, and hint that it is not possible to curb 
them. And men of the profoundest judgment and keenest insight 
have expressed doubt about the very stability of our Western 
civilization. 


Curist ALONE CAN SatisFy THis HUNGER 


What the outcome will be nobody knows. What should be done 
is preached by a medley of conflicting voices. Some look here, some 
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there. But when again the question is asked, “Whence shall we 
buy bread that these may eat?” it is not any longer to try us, to 
see whether we believe. We must believe that it is now no one 
but Jesus sitting on the mountain of His Church, speaking as the 
King that He is over the hearts and the consciences of men, that 
is able to multiply once more the loaves and the fishes that all may 
eat their fill. All else has been tried—human wisdom, human 
sagacity, national power and national pride, laws, armies, wars. 
All have been futile, all in vain. It is either a return to the King- 
ship of Christ or the unending reign of chaos. For He and He 
alone is in possession of the loaves and fishes that men must have 
to satisfy their hunger and prolong their life. These loaves and 
fishes are the short list of principles which make up the code of 
the moral law. They are few and simple, but if they but be 
multiplied in the minds and the hearts of men, as only Christ by 
His miraculous power is able to multiply them, then the world 
may sit down and be fed and rise up again strong in justice and 
in truth and in peace. 


PASSION SUNDAY 


The Tragic Drama of the Passion 


By BoNaAvENTURE McINTYyRE, O.F.M. 


“Jesus hid Himself” (John, viii. 59). 
SYNOPSIS: (1) Passiontide 
(2) Our poor realization of the Passion. 
(3) A possible explanation of our remissness. 
(4) Clovis and Christ’s Passion. 
(5) Christ’s vision during the Passion. 
(6) Our reaction. 

This Sunday is called Passion Sunday. From this day forward 
until Easter Sunday the Church will give herself over to meditation 
on the Passion of Our Lord. She covers the crucifix with a purple 
pall to remind us that, from this day until the day of His tri- 
umphant entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, Jesus walked no 
more openly among the Jews, but hid Himself in order to prepare 
for the terrible ordeal which was to culminate in that awful tragedy 
of three in the evening on the first Good Friday long centuries ago. 
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So during this season Mother Church gathers her children about 
her and tells them again the story of those last sad hours, when 
the shadow of the Cross fell across the pathway that Jesus walked. 
She rehearses for them once more the last scenes of His life until 
that dreadful hour when He walked up a steep hill called Calvary 
and was slain there for our redemption. 


MEANING OF THE PASSION 


This tragic drama is the center of all faith, the fountain of all 
hope, the heart of all love, for it tells what God would do for 
mankind. But is it not peculiarly sad that we can stand indifferent 
spectators while we listen to the grim recital? The incidents of 
Christ’s Passion have become so familiar to us, and still we view 
it only from a distance. What a shabby realization most of us have 
of its intimate, personal meaning! As a race, we are incurably 
sentimental about trifling things. We have time to hear the scarlet 
sobbing of shattered roses on a frosted bough. A cinema film which 
depicts the devotion of (say) a dog, moves a crowd to tears. Unfold 
to them in book, on stage or silver screen a romantic story, and 
hearts run over with elusive rapture which blinds them to workaday 
life. True, in more profound and genuine emotion, faces blanch 
at the sight of a man struck down in some appalling accident. With 
slow, mournful step and bitter tears we follow the remains of our 
beloved dead to the last resting place. And all this is as it should 
be. But for the most part the sorrows of others leave us unmoved 
and very often with a swift, half-breathed flash of cynicism, happy 
that the other man’s trouble is not our own. Men hasten to forget 
grief, and, if they must think of it, they insist on placing the 
purple garment of mourning on their friends. Grief requires com- 
panionship, and men like to step aside from it because the haunting 
eye of pain causes them to remember the serious side of life, just 
as the wayward eye of pleasure can help them to forget. And so 
we can listen dry-eyed to the story of how they beat Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ with whips that cut and drew blood; 
how they drove a crown of plaited thorns into His head and 
shrivelled every nerve of His body; how they left Him hanging 
between heaven and earth for three terrible hours to die a horrible 


death—alone! 
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Perhaps, for another and a deeper reason, our seemingly callous 
reaction is not to be imputed to us as a fault. We cannot grieve 
as we should about this tragedy, because we fail to penetrate the 
height and depth of the Mystery. Our blundering wisdom is 
appalled by the utterly crushing simplicity and directness of the 
wisdom of God. We do not grasp the mystery of Christ’s coming 
and giving and going, because they are so far removed from the 
petty ways dictated by human wisdom. God uses no grandiloquent 
arguments. He does not drive us to our knees by the brunt of 
grandeur; He does not impale us on the spearhead of His awful 
majesty. In the Incarnation He showed us the veiled Epiphany 
of God in the form of a Babe born in a cave under the feet of 
passers-by. And now in the mystery of Christ’s Passion He shows 
us the Saviour journeying to the gallows in the meanest guise of 
humanity: “A worm and no man, the reproach of men and the 
outcast of the people” (Ps. xxi. 7). Such mysteries mock our 
human wisdom and make us ashamed. And, yet, it could not have 
been otherwise. 


KinG CLOVIS AND THE PASSION 


It is related that Clovis, the convert King of the Franks, had a 
monk read the Gospel story in the great dining hall of his palace. 
It came to pass one day that the monk read the story of the last 
hours of Our Lord on earth, the Passion according to St. John. 
Clovis, who was a recent convert and essentially a military man, 
with faith that was fervent but untutored, rose and placing his 
hand upon his sword exclaimed: “If I had been there with my 
Franks, I would have changed history.” No, he could not have 
done this. Our Lord underwent death voluntarily for the redemp- 
tion of the race. He told Peter to put up his sword into the scabbard. 
He could have summoned His Michael, His Gabriel, His Raphael, 
with their gleaming cohorts from heaven, but He restrained the 
fury which would have trumpeted from the North across the arches 
of Heaven to precipitate old Jerusalem into hell. He knew that 
only when the rose that bloomed from Mary’s heart on Bethlehem’s 
night would bleed forth in death, when the Cross became its vase— 
that only then He would conquer the hearts of men by the sweetness 
of His love and by His imperishable beauty. 
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CurRIST’s VISION DURING THE PASSION 


Now, Jesus had a sensitive human heart like to ours in every- 
thing save sin. At the same time the unclouded vision of divinity 
which was invested in Him was able to review the long years that 
have passed since creation’s morning down to the most illimitable 
moment of future time, and the sins of the race must have been 
present to His eyes. Surely the mournful lament of the Psalmist, 
“Quz utilitas in sanguine meo!”—“What usefulness in My Blood!” 
—must have come to Him during those last sad hours of His 
mortal life. 

Standing on the peak that scanned two eternities, He saw human- 
ity passing by and depositing its burden of sin at His bloody feet. 
Like a swarm of locusts, the sins of men came to that Sacred 
Tree of the Cross and stripped it bare, leaving not even a leaf to 
cast some shadow of consolation. They broke the heart of Christ 
and caused Him to cry out in fearful abandonment, “Eloi, Eloi, 
lamma sabacthani?”—“My God, My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me?” Surely He was dying now, for the language of His 
manhood was forgotten. He had reverted to the old Aramaic 
dialect of His childhood days, and Mary the Mother, standing at 
the foot of the Cross, hearing it understood. 


Our REACTION 


A very natural reaction to this narrative is the simple conviction 
that, if we had stood in the crowd which gazed upon His face on 
that day of blood, our conduct would have been one of signal and 
even single-handed defense of the Man of Sorrows. Do not be so 
sure. Many of those who saw the wine of His life and love spilled 
upon Calvary did not know the Man, as the prayer of Jesus indicates. 
Perhaps you, who know Him for what He really was, imitate only 
too often the pusillanimity of Peter, the baseness of Judas, the 
ignoble compromise of Pontius Pilate. You, who gaze upon those 
torn feet, those pierced hands, that tragic, twisted, blood-scalded 
face of Jesus Christ, may have trampled upon His Precious Blood 
this very day by mortal sin. Surely, unless our Christian hearts, 
purpled and redeemed by the Blood of Christ, are worse than the 
leering, brutal hearts of the riff-raff of Jerusalem on the day of 
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His Crucifixion, we will promise that never again will we set at 
naught the Precious Blood of Jesus Christ. Make a special effort 
to do something for Christ’s suffering during the days of Passion- 
tide. He does not ask us to do anything spectacular, to make 
a grand gesture that is over and forgotten in a little while; but 
He asks you to live with His sorrow day in and day out. That 
will be a real test of our affection. Begin today by your fervor and 
affectionate compunction for all past sin to heal the ruddy scars 
in His Hands and Feet and wide-open Heart. Steal into the 
church for a few minutes and say the Stations of the Cross, follow- 
ing in spirit the bloody footsteps of Him, who walked bravely up to 
Golgotha and there died on a cross of shame that you might have 
life everlasting. 


PALM SUNDAY 
The Necessity of Humility 
By Lambert NOLLE, O.S.B. 
“He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross” 


(Philip., ii. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Christ teaches us humility by word and example. 
II. Humility taught in the Mass—the Asperges, Confiteor, Kyrie, 
etc, 
III. In the Prayers for the Dying and at funerals. 
IV. Conclusion, 


During His life on earth Our Lord labored constantly to teach us 
the lesson of humility. For this purpose He described the prayer 
of the Publican and its effect as compared with the boasting of the 
Pharisee. He thought the lesson so important that he practised this 
virtue during His whole earthly life for our example. Especially 
did He do so in His bitter Passion, so that St. Paul could point it out 
as the greatest act of humiliation (Phil., ii. 8) : “He humbled Him- 
self, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of the cross.” 
Christ particularly singles out this virtue for our practice and imita- 
tion, when He says (Matt., xi. 29): “Learn of Me, because I am 
meek and humble of heart.”” Humble reverence is practised by the 
Angels and Saints in Heaven, as St. John saw (Apoc., vii. 11), and 
Holy Church reminds us of this when in the Preface she makes the 
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priest say that before God’s majesty the Angels of the Choir of 
Powers tremble. It was the impertinent arrogance of the rebellious 
angels that caused their fall and demonized them (Is., xiv. 13). 

For us men humility becomes even a greater necessity because we 
are not only creatures, but we are sinners born. We are less than 
dust and ashes, as Abraham said (Gen., xviii. 27), for dust and 
ashes have never offended God. St. Paul acted on this truth when he 
wrote to the Corinthians (I Cor., xv. 9): “I am not worthy to be 
called an apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God.” It is 
only by true humility that we can expect God’s pardon, as He said 
through Isaias (Ixvi. 2) : “Whom shall I regard but him that is poor 
and little and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth at My word.” 
Even when by God’s mercy we are in a state of grace, we cannot 
secure the grace of perseverance to the end except through humility, 
as St. James tells us (iv. 6): “God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
grace to the humble.” Holy Church, as a loving and wise Mother, 
does not think it sufficient to teach this lesson once a year, but she 
reminds us constantly of the necessity of humility. 


TuHeE Lesson oF Hoty HuMILITy IN THE Mass 


Before the Solemn Sunday Mass the Church makes us aware of 
our sinfulness and of our need of humility and penance by sprink- 
ling us with holy water, and chanting to us the words, “Sprinkle me 
with hyssop and I shall be cleansed,” and then by invoking God’s for- 
giving mercy on us. The Confiteor is a public acknowledgment of 
ourselves as sinners, and the prayers following it are a series of in- 
vocations of God’s mercy and of professions of our sinfulness. The 
Kyrie eleison has entirely the same character, and even the joyful 
Gloria contains penitential passages. There is no need to go through 
the many prayers of the Mass which have the same character, but it 
is remarkable that the only words which the priest says aloud between 
the Sanctus and the Pater Noster are the words: “Also to us sin- 
ners.” The inclinations of the priest at the altar and his striking 
of his breast are also expressions of the same humble contrition. 

We know that the words and acts of the priest at the Mass are 
spoken and done on our behalf so individually that no one can exclude 
himself from their meaning. Holy Church wants us all to act on 
the truth stated by St. John (I John, i. 8): “If we say we have no 
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sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us. If we confess 
our sins, He is faithful and just, to forgive us our sins and to 
cleanse us from all iniquity.” The priest himself, even if he were 
a saint, is not excluded from this duty of humiliating himself. He 
too is meant to realize the words of St. Paul (I Cor., iv. 4): “I am 
not conscious to myself of anything, yet am I not hereby justified; 
but He that judges me is the Lord.” For this reason the priest, the 
bishop, and even the Pope has to say the Confiteor for himself, and 
then the server prays for him: “May the Lord have mercy on thee 
and, thy sins being forgiven, bring thee to life everlasting.” From 
this we see that it is not the fault of the Church if we do not assist at 
Holy Mass with due humility, and if we do not obtain that forgive- 
ness which was granted to the humble publican. 


IN THE PRAYERS OF THE DYING AND AT FUNERALS 


Experience tells us that in the last agony the devil tempts the dying 
Christians chiefly to despair or presumption. The Last Sacraments 
are specially designed to inspire us with hope and humble contrition, 
and thus to counteract the snares of our enemy. Besides them the 
Church has provided special prayers for the dying to assist us in 
our last struggle. Here again the Church not only encourages us to 
hope, but she also teaches us humility in such a plain and candid way 
that we cannot misunderstand the lesson. The need of God’s mercy 
on account of our sinfulness is brought before us in the special 
Litany which is devoted to the invocation of the Saints. We are 
not left in a state of presumption and false security, for the second 
part of the Litany makes us realize that we may still be lost, although 
we have received the Last Sacraments. The priest says: “Be merci- 
ful unto him and spare him, O Lord; deliver him from Thy wrath, 
from the danger of eternal death, from an evil death, from the pains 
of hell.” 

In the succeeding prayer we are made aware of the innate evil 
inclinations of our nature and our utter dependence on God for 
our salvation. The words run thus: “O merciful and gracious 
God. . . mercifully regard this, Thy servant, and grant him a full 
discharge from all his sins, who with a contrite heart most earnestly 
begs it of Thee. Renew whatever has been vitiated in him by human 
frailty or by the frauds and deceits of the enemy; . . . and admit 
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him, who has no hope but in Thy mercy, to the Sacrament of Thy 
reconciliation.” Then follows a pleading which must remind the 
Heavenly Father of Our Lord’s words on the cross (Luke xxiii, 
34) : “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” The 
priest will say over us: “Remember not, O Lord, his former excesses 
which he has fallen into through the violence of his passion and the 
corruption of his nature; remember not the sins of his youth and 
his ignorances, but according to Thy mercy be mindful of him.” 

By these prayers the Church will help us to practise true humility 
and contrition when we are about to meet our Judge. And at every 
funeral she lets us know what she will say over our dead bodies, and 
what she will say at each funeral, even that of one who may after- 
wards be a canonized Saint. Immediately after the funeral Mass 
and before the Libera, the priest reads over the coffin this prayer: 
“Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, O Lord, for in Thy 
sight shall no man be justified, unless through Thee remission of all 
his sins be granted unto him. Let not therefore, we beseech Thee, 
the sentence of Thy judgment weigh upon him... . but by the 
succor of Thy grace may he merit to escape the judgment of ven- 
geance.” 

CONCLUSION 


From the prayers at Holy Mass and from those for the dying 
and the dead we see that the Church wants to make us realize that 
we are all sinners, and that we must obtain God’s mercy by humility 
and contrition. Let us practise these acts at Holy Mass and also in 
our daily prayers when we say, “Forgive us our trespasses,” or 
“Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners.”” Then may we 
have confidence in the saving power and mercy of the good God. 
Amen. 









































Bonk Reviews 


COMPLETION OF A HELPFUL WORK’ 


With laudable dispatch the second and concluding volume of this 
practical course of moral theology has followed its predecessor and thus 
brought to a happy consummation a work auspiciously begun. For this 
speedy completion of the course both the authors and the publishers 
are to be commended, since an unfinished work of this type would be 
of little avail in practical life. The promptness deserves special praise 
as it has nowise affected the quality of the work, which in its entirety 
represents a very creditable level of excellence. 


The general policies that governed the writers in the composition of 
their course were set forth in the notice of the first volume. To these 
policies, which were found sound and practical, they have closely ad- 
hered. As a result we have a work on moral theology which answers 
the needs of the ministry. The pastor will find in these pages a quick 
solution of the questions that are bound to arise in the discharge of his 
various duties. He also possesses in this text an excellent means to 
refresh his memory and to broaden his knowledge on all topics con- 
nected with the laws and ideals of the Christian life. The use of the 
text is rendered easy by the fact that the principles from which the 
moral theologian must derive his conclusions and applications are made 
to stand out in strong relief without being overshadowed by confusing 
detail. Armed with these fundamental truths, the student will be en- 
abled to grapple successfully with the problems that may confront him. 
He will learn to find his own way and develop a keen insight into moral 
situations, which will not desert him when no external guidance is at 
hand and he must rely on his own judgment. 


The special importance of this volume appears when we consider its 
contents, which deal with the general duties of man and with the par- 
ticular duties of certain classes. Practically all the general duties of 
man are grouped under the head of justice. There is no special treat- 
ment of the Decalogue, but the obligations which it inculcates in its 
separate precepts are distributed among the different virtues and espe- 
cially as mentioned before attached to the virtue of justice. This con- 
stitutes a departure from the common procedure. It has, however, very 
distinct advantages. Treated in this manner the moral life appears in 
its organic unity, not merely as an unrelated assemblage of rules of 
conduct. Likewise very much unnecessary and awkward overlapping 


1 Moral Theology: A Complete Course. Based on St. Thomas Aquinas and 
the Best Modern Authorities. By John A. McHugh, O.P., and Charles J. Callan, 
O.P. Volume II (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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of subjects is avoided in this manner. The positive aspect of the 
Christian life is brought out more clearly, for it now is seen no longer 
as an enumeration of mere prohibitions but as consisting of well articu- 
lated positive duties. Lastly, this method gives to justice the central 
place belonging to it. In this arrangement it comes home to the reader 
with great force that justice practically embraces all our duties towards 
our fellow-men, and that it is basic for all social relations. From the 
practical point of view we see no objections to this manner of treatment, 
and it surely is more in accord with the scientific and systematic charac- 
ter of moral theology. 

In dogmatic theology the return to St. Thomas has been productive 
of excellent results ; in moral theology a closer conformity to the prin- 
ciples and methods of the great Scholastic would likewise result in 
much good. In fact, the meritorious features of the present work on 
moral theology are due in no small measure to the authors’ consistent 
efforts to model their treatise more closely after the Thomistic pattern. 
It goes without saying that this fidelity to the teaching of the Angelic 
Doctor has not rendered them blind to the progress of the science, nor 
prevented them from incorporating in their work the best thought of 
modern authorities, for moral theology on account of the changes that 
take place in life and in the social environment cannot be a stationary 
discipline. In this respect the work will not be disappointing, for it is 
thoroughly up to date. 

The parish priest needs his moral theology chiefly in the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament of Penance; it should, however, also render him 
assistance in the guiding of souls and in the exposition of the Christian 
way of life. Whilst the traditional texts stress the former function 
almost to the exclusion of the latter, the present manual will serve the 
clergy in their capacity of spiritual judges as well as directors of con- 
science and exponents of evangelical morality. 

The bibliography appended at the end of the volume is not very ex- 
tensive, but this will hardly be regarded as a serious drawback. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


RECENT WORKS ON THE SACRED SCIENCES 


“The Blessed Trinity,” by the Most Rev. Richard Downey, Arch- 


bishop of Liverpool, “Jesus Christ, God and Man,” by George D. Smith, 
D.D., and “Sanctifying Grace,” by E. Towers, Ph.D., D.D., are three 


recent volumes of the Treasury of the Faith Series. The dogmas of the 
Trinity, of the Incarnation and of Grace are, of course, the subjects 
treated. Each treatise presents in clear and concise terms the meaning 
of the dogma explained, its declaration in revelation and the definitions 
of the Church, its elucidation in theological speculation. Modern errors 
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and difficulties are also dealt with. The publisher is the Macmillan Co., 
and the price of each volume is 75 cents. “Systema Sacramentarium,” 
by J. B. Umberg, S.J. (F. Rauch, Innsbruck), is a brief systematic 
treatment of the main outlines or first principles of General Sacramen- 
tal Theology. The topics include the nature and necessity of the Sacra- 
ments, their reception and performance. 

“La raison régle de la moralité d’aprés Saint Thomas” (J. Gabalda, 
Paris) is a study by Fr. Leonard Lehu, O.P., of the meaning of the 
classic formula so often met with in the moral writings of St. Thomas: 
“Regula voluntatis est ratio humana.” The doctrine of St. Thomas on 
the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, which deservedly ranks as one of the sub- 
limest parts of his teaching, is explained in a dissertation “De Donis 
Spiritus Sancti in Genere,” by Fr. Gerard M. Paris, O.P. (Marietti, 
Turin). 

The fifteenth centenary of the death of St. Augustine has been hon- 
ored by the German Augustinians through the issuance of a volume on 
St. Augustine, his life, spiritual work, spiritual sons (St. Augustin, 
Wirzburg). A somewhat similar work is “The Franciscans,” by 
Father James, O.S.F.C. (The Macmillan Co., New York City), in 
which are set forth the Seraphic Founder and his friars and their in- 
fluence upon the Church and mankind. 


One of the most laudable works of the Franciscans in our country is 
their annual educational conference, now in its twelfth year. The Pro- 
ceedings of the twelfth annual meeting, which contain a dozen papers 
on philosophical problems by Franciscan teachers have just been issued 
from the office of the Conference (Capuchin College, Washington, 
D. C.). Two other new works of philosophy are “Logic and Episte- 
mology,” by A. C. Cotter, S.J. (The Stratford Co., Boston), a short and 
plain introduction for beginners, and “The Ethical Basis of International 
Law,” by Wm. Francis Roehmer, Ph.D. (Loyola Press, Chicago), an 
analysis of international law in the light of ethical principles and a 
defense of international right as the basis for lasting world peace. 

Recent canonical works are “The Appointment of Parochial Adju- 
tants and Assistants,” a dissertation presented to the Catholic University 
by Rev. C. V. Bastnagel, and “De Relatione Juridica inter Diversos 
Ritus in Ecclesia Catholica,” by Alexius Petrani, S.T.D. (Marietti, 
Turin). The former work gives a conspectus of the history of parish 
assistants from the earliest times, and studies the present legislation on 
the appointment of parochial adjutants and assistants ; the latter work 
deals with the law on the mixing of rites between Latins and Orientals, 
especially in reference to the use of the Sacraments. There has just 
come to hand also “De Legibus Ecclesiasticis,” by A. Van Hove, Pro- 
fessor of Canon Law in the University of Louvain (H. Dessain, Ma- 
lines). This is part of the commentary on the Code which is being 
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issued by the University of Louvain, and is the first volume we have 
received. The matter commented on by Dr. Van Hove is the first title 
of the First Book of the Codex, or Canons 1 to 24. 

There is a widespread interest in religion and morals today, and even 
dissenters or doubters are inclined to dispute or question about these 
subjects and to carry their difficulties back to the basic principles. 
Where once it would have sufficed to quote a commandment of the 
Decalogue in order to convince, it may be necessary now to defend the 
commandment itself, or to offer reasons for the existence of the Su- 
preme Lawgiver. This temper of many modern inquirers or indiffer- 
entists inclines one to think that a study of the ultimate questions of 
natural religion is more than ever important in the present age. Hence 
the value of works on St. Thomas like those of Gilson’ and Grabmann.? 
For in Thomistic philosophy and theology the deep problems that per- 
plex so many minds are treated with a profundity and perspicuity not 
equalled elsewhere. How this doctrine arose, what has been its influence 
throughout the centuries, what are its content and method and peculiar 
excellence, how it may be interpreted, studied, utilized—these are the 
subjects treated in the two works before us. Not only beginners, but 
also advanced students, will be greatly assisted by these learned intro- 
ductions to St. Thomas. What a blessing it would be for many of the 
starved and unhappy souls of this material age to become acquainted 
with and be influenced by the sublime and inspiring wisdom of the 
Angel of the Schools! J. A. McHueg, O.P. 


1The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. Authorized Translation from the 
Fourth Revised Edition of “Le Thomisme,” by Etienne Gilson. Translated by 
fo Bullough, M. A., and Rev. G. A. Erlington, D.P., D.Sc. (B. Herder, St. 

uis). 

2 Introduction to the Theological Summa of St. Thomas. By Dr. Martin Grab- 
mann. Authorized Translation from the Second, Revised and Enlarged Edition 
of the Original German. By John S. Zybura, Ph.D. (B. Herder, St. Louis). 


SOME NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


The sixth of the Marquette Monographs on Education is Sister Mary 
Jutta’s “School Discipline and Character.” * Some wag once said that 
he liked Shakespeare because he was just full of quotations. Sister 
Mary Jutta quotes copiously, but well. She writes best when she avoids 
culling passages from allied authorities. This book is a vade mecum 
for the young teacher struggling to control young America in search of 
an education. The author’s moral analysis of disciplinary devices en- 
title this monograph to a place on the community-room bookshelf. May 
we quote one of Sister Mary Jutta’s quotations? Doctor Moore com- 
ments on the present move to abolish corporal punishment: “Those who 
think that fear of the whip is a factor which should be excluded from 


1 School Discipline and Character. By Sister Ma utta, O.S.F., M.A. (The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 7 a, ‘ 
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the moral discipline of youth, have too profound a trust in the essential 
goodness of human nature.” Yet it remains true, as Beery asserts, that 
the more completely the discipline of the school is fused with the estab- 
lished school program of activity, the better will be the results reached. 

The author presents very illuminating chapters on incentives and 
corrective measures, their use and their abuse; but the best chapter is 
that on discipline and moral instruction. Here the Catholic mind of the 
author speaks fearlessly, trenchantly. Vain is the effort of educators 
and social workers trying to find something divorced from religion that 
will lessen the number of degenerates and raise the standards of con- 
duct of the average man and woman. If we neglect religion, the tap- 
root of morality, there can be but one result—the flower of morality 
must wither and die. Our author pays tribute to the value of the case 
method, and submits a large number of case histories that teach the 
value of disciplinary principles. A bibliography of 37 pages and a con- 
cise but comprehensive index complete and crown the work. 

The “Church History” of Rev. John Laux, M.A., is a complete his- 
tory of the Church to the present day in one volume of 620 pages.? In 
three sections he treats of the Ancient Church, the Church in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and the Church in Modern Times. The material is presented 
in a very clear, logical manner and is built up on the unit plan. It is 
designed primarily for the high school student, and is adaptable to a 
one- or a two-year course in Church History. The Catholic high school 
has little reason for the use of a basic text in history that is not the work 
of a Catholic author. Fathers Betten and Kauffmann and now Father 
Laux have contributed thoroughly Catholic treatises of a very high 
order. 

Readings from the original sources appended to each chapter give a 
contemporary flavor to the narrative, says Doctor Bredestege, Superin- 
tendent of Parish Schools, Cincinnati, in his preface to the work. The 
strong words of the plea of St. Catherine of Siena to Gregory XI to 
return from Avignon to Rome tell us more of the character and the 
position of this valiant woman than pages of biographical data. The 
presentation of the Catholic reaction and revival, sometimes called the 
Counter-Reformation, is complete and soul-satisfying to the Cathoiic 
apologist. 

Physically speaking, the book is a triumph. The type is very read- 
able, even restful; the table of contents and the index are thorough and 
graphic. The maps are few in number but useful in connection with 
the text. We have seen better pictures of many scenes and personages 
here presented. Thirty pages cannot do justice to the history of the 
Church in the United States, but these thirty pages are a closely knit 
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conpendium. The book is a high school text, but it gives to the layman 
a fascinating story of the grand old Church of Christendom and to the 
priest a rapid, refreshing review of a more extensive course in Church 
History that has suffered shrinkage through the years. The seventh or 
eighth grade Sister, who is required to give a sketchy semester of 
Church History, will find Father Laux’s volume invaluable as a ref- 
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THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN CONDUCT 


Sound ethical orientation is much needed in our days, when all the 
traditional rules of conduct are being subjected to severe criticism and in 
many cases simply cast aside. Rational ethics has a great task to per- 
form. It must bring home to a generation that has become very frivo- 
lous and superficial in its thinking a strong sense of duty and a vivid 
realization of responsibility. Our days are not willing to accept obliga- 
tions unless they are deeply anchored in reason. No one can question 
the outstanding importance of ethics at this moment. 

Like the rest of philosophy, ethics also must adapt itself in its lan- 
guage to the changing mentality of the day. The mere reviving of old 
texts is not enough. A new manual of ethics, accordingly, requires no 
elaborate justification. Dr. Paul J. Glenn has done well in giving us a 
new class manual of moral philosophy.t_ The book possesses features 
that will recommend it to the teacher and endear it to the student. 
The summaries in the beginning and at the end of each chapter are 
very useful and illuminating. On the whole, the language is very sim- 
ple and intelligible. As a clear statement of traditional Scholastic ethics 
it will be very serviceable. 

The author, however, has made no effort to modernize his text, 
which is a mere reproduction—and in spots a mere translation—of 
familiar Latin manuals. There may be some who will regard this as 
a distinct advantage. The reviewer considers it a serious drawback. 


CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


1 Ethics. A Class Manual in Moral Philosophy. By Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., 
S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St Louis, Mo.). 





